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2.50 per year. 
Weekly. } ingle Copies, 6 Cents, 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Gateway Series English Texts 


General Editor, HENRY VAN DYKE 
Already 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 
Macaulay’s Essay on Milton 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice 
Others to follow 
Price, 35 cents each. 


Convenient in form, substantially bound, printed from clear type. 
Carefully and judiciously edited, and supplied with all needed annotations 
by acknowledged experts. Write for circular. 


Francois’ Beginner’s French .. . 65 cents 


By VICTOR E. FRANCOIS 
Instructor in French, College of the City j of New Yor 


This book puts the conversational method within the reach of teachers, 
and enables them to use French in their classes from the very beginning. 
Kach of the forty-nine Jessons contains brief statements of rules, short 
French texts, exercises in transposition, questions, grammar drill, and 
English sentences and passages for translation into French. The lessons 
are followed by selections for memorizing, the conjugations of the auxiliary 
verbs, a list of irregular verbs, and a full vocabulary. The recent official 
changes in the French orthography are taken into account. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


By G. G. Cutsnovm, M. A., Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, and C, H. Leete, Ph. D., 
Fellow of the American Geographical Society, Head Master of Dr. Sachs’s School for 
Girls, New York City. Seventh edition thoroughly revised and rewritten, and printed 
from new plates. Crown 8vo. 525 pages, with Index and many new illustrations. $1.50. 


THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS 


By CARDINAL Newman, School Edition. Edited, with notes, by Maurice Francis Egan, A. M., 
LL. D., Professor of English Language and Literature in the Catholic University of 
America. 1l6mo. Cloth. With portrait. 30 cents. 


THE SELECT TENNYSON 


Edited, with notes, by J. L. Rosperrson, M. A. 
Contents: Introduction, Narrative of the life of Tennyson, The Princess, In Memoriam 
(in part), Grecian Idylls, Early Poems, English Idylls. Notes are appended to each selection. 


12mo. 323 pages. $1.10. 


RITCHIE’S FABULAE FACILES 


A First Latin Reader. Thoroughly revised and rewritten byJoun C. Kirtianp, Jr., Pro- 
fessor of Latin, Phillips Exeter Academy. 12mo. 150 pages. With notes, a vocabulary, 
and illustrations. 75 cents. 


GREEK HISTORY 


By Avice Zimmern, Girton College, Cambridge. Whth illustrations, plans, and 8 colored 
maps. Crown 8vo. 395 pages. $1.00. 


A SECOND GERMAN BOOK 


By H. S. Beresrorp-Wess. 12mo. 262 pages. 90 cents. 

This book pre-supposes only a very elementary knowledge of the forms of the language. 
All out-of-the-way and unusual words, phrases and constructions have been avoided, and con- 
structions differing from the English are given especial attention. As early as possible, short 
passages for translation take the place of isolited sentences. English-German and German- 


English vocabularies are included. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Boulevard 


Boston: 14 Beacon Street 


Publish the BERCY, DU CROQUET, SAUVEUR, and other 
well-known methods for teaching 


FRENCH oti Foreign Languages. 


The French and German methods are 5 to date, and are used in many of the best schools and 
colleges throughout the country. The general stock of imported books is very large, for we supply 
a omty our own publications, but those of ali publishers at home and abroad. Our ROMANS 
nish, an an authors. T y 
Raving notes ney are used extensively for class reading, many 
A complete catalogue of all publications, also of 
imported books, will be sent when requested..... 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


No Other Store. Sixth Avenue and 48th Street, New York. 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIWE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russexti, Providence, 
R. 1. IRustrated. Price, 30 cents. 

Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 

This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees. 

LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.-— Common Animal Forms. By 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Each “lesson” is in two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, | eae 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. . 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 
New York; to E. 14th St., Manhattan. CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. 


Vacation being over, and school work resumed, 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


are again in evidence, helping to make copies as perfect as pens can make them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO 


_ All Styles. All Stationers. 


26 John St., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


DOHS NOT COUNT 


‘HE price does not count if the goods are worth the money. No article is “just as good” as another 
| unless it is made of equally good materials, and even that does not count unless the same amount 
| 
| 


and make one cross and irritable. 


of skill is employed and the same painstaking processes gone through. Those who buy 


DIXON’S “AMERICAM GRAPHITE” PENCILS 


| believe, and rightly, that they get a better pencil, a pencil with a smoother and more uniform lead, a pencil 
| that requires less sharpening, and they are willing to pay the difference if there is any. 

1 Lead Pencils are like all other tools; except you use good ones you cannot get the best results, 
no matter how you try. Pencils with easily broken or gritty leads unnerve the hand, spoil the temper 


| 
| Send 16 cents in stamps and samples worth double will be sent you. 
| 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


The New England Conservatory of Music 
opens a new series of lessons in February, 
and in speaking of its scope and aims one 


cannot do better than to quote the follow- 
ing from the Boston Transcript, the occa- 
sion being a recent concert given at Jordan 
hall (in tne Conservatory) by the Conseryv- 
atory chorus and orchestra, G. W. Cnad- 
Wick, conductor, and advanced students. 
After describing the concert in detail, tne 
critic goes on to say :— 

“Anyone desiring to witness the training 
that tney (the students) go tnrough has but 
to visit Jordan hall on some Tuesday after- 
noon and witness Mr. Chadwick at work 
with the Conservatory orchestra to see the 
€xXact process that is applied so success- 
fully to the world-famous Boston Sym- 

hony orchestra. Of much interest and 
mportance is the chorus, which has re- 
ceived the most careful training, and 
which, being composed as it is or fresh 
voices, has imparted to it a quality that it 
is impossible to find in choruses of the 
stereotyped forms of organization. The 
enthusiasm is that of wideawake, ambi- 
tious students who are doing their very 
best, and are being led by a conductor who 
not only knows how to draw the best from 
them, but whom they delight to follow 
with that confidence that comes from the 
knowledge that they are being wisely led. 
One advantage that this chorus possesses 
over others is that it has at all times 
available the Conservatory orchestra with 
which to practice or rehearse without ex- 
pense. If the Handel and Haydn Society 
or the Cecilia wishes to rehearse with the 
orcnestra an expense of hundreds of dol- 
lars must be met, so that such rehearsals 
are few, and can be afforded only asa 
finishing preparation for the pubiic per- 
formance. This feature is an important 
one in connection with solo work, for it is 
usually only the great soloists who have 
an opportunity to perform with a first- 
class orchestra, a chance which competent 
students here enjoy. This alone is a suffi- 
cient inducement for skilful singers and 
players to become students of the conserv- 
atory. Many a soloist can be thus started 
or a professional career that would be un- 
attainable if he or she must wait for an 
opportunity to play with the Boston Sym- 
phonv orchestra or some other. Members 
of the conservatory faculty who teach the 
wind instruments do al! that they can to 
bring the orchestra up to the 
highest point of efficiency by themselves 
entering the ranks of performers along 
with their pupils. There is thus engen- 
dered a spirit of companionship that only 
such co-operation can induce. To some 
the sudden prominence into which the con- 
servatory has come in the highest Boston 
musical circles, since the removal to its 
new building on Huntington avenue, has 
been a surprise; but to those who have 
known of its quiet work in the more re- 
tired Franklin square, under the presidency 
of Charles P. Gardiner, the directorship of 
Mr. Chadwick. and the business manage- 
ment of Mr. Hale, it has been but the nat- 
ural outcome of the earnestness, skill, and 
hard work that has been put into the de- 
velopment of the institution. which as it 
now stands will bear favorable comparison 
= any of the great European schools of 
music. 


A SMALL CONGENIAL PARTY. 


Europe has a wonderful attraction for 
every person of culture and refinement by 
reason of all it offers in art. music, scen- 


ery, historical associations, interesting 
people, their customs and languages; but 
in order to visit Europe for the first time 
with comfort and with reasonable regard 
for economy, the guidance is needed of one 
who is thoroughly familiar with the coun- 
tries to be visited. Mrs. Ellen Gilman 
Vadas, now senior in the University at 
Rochester, New York, as the result of sev- 
«ral years of residence and study as well 
as travel in various countries of Europe, 
has acquired a perfect familiarity. and in 
an attractive vacation tour offers to those 
who are unfamiliar with foreign travel, 
the guidance which they need. To get the 
best results of European travel, however; 
the party should not be too large, and 
Mrs. Vadas limits the number to nine. 
taking the utmost pains to secure those of 
kindred spirits who have the same objects 
in view in going abroad. 

Leaving New York, the itinerary com- 
prises Rotterdam, Dordrecht,(‘‘the land of 
wooden shoes’’), Delft, The Hague, Amster- 
dam, London, where six days will be 
passed, among the sights being St. Paul's 
the Tower of London, the art galleries. 
Tiouse of Parliament, Westminster Abbey. 
British Museum, Old Curiosity Shop, Hyde 
Park, and Albert Memorial, to Paris by 
way of Canterbury, Dover, and Calais. 
Six days in the gay city will also be given 
to Paris, visiting the galleries of the 
Louvre and Luxembourg, the Churches of 
the Madeleine and Notre Dame, the tomb 
of Napoleon, the Eiffel Tower, Cemetery 


Pere Lachaise, the Botanical Gardens, 
Sevres, Versailles, the most beautiful 
castie grounds in existence; the Seine, 
Piace de la Concorde and the Champs 
Elysees in the brilliancy of evening lights. 
From Paris to Switzerland, the Rhine, 
Berne, Laussanne, Castle of Chillon, Gen- 
eva, (by lake), Martigny, Visp, and Zer- 
matt, the base of the Matterhorn; via 
Brigte, over the Simplon Pass to Grave 
lona, by carriage to Pallanza; steamer tu 
Laveno, and train to Como. From Como 
the return to Lucerne will be made via St. 
Gothard tunnel in a corridor car. From 
Zurich to Romanshorn across Lake Con- 
stance to Lindau and Munich aud to 
Walchensee, a beautiful lake on the high- 
land marking the borders between Bavaria 
and Austria, Verona, seven or eight days 
in Venice, two in Milan, and to Genoa, 
where those of the party who cannot con- 
tinue to Florence, Rome, and Naples, will 
take the steamer for America. From 
Genoa to Pisa, Florence, Rome, and 
Naples. Included in the price of the trip 
are all steamer and railroad tickets in 
Europe, all hotel expenses of room, meals, 
light and service, all table d’hote meals 
taken by the party when on a day’s trip, 
er sight seeing in charge of the conductor, 
fees to servants and porters, who assist 
in transferring baggage between hotels and 
stations; entrance to galleries. An _ at- 
tractive booklet is published which Mrs. 
Vadas will be glad to send on ap- 
plication. by mail or otherwise, 
to Mrs. Ellen Gilman Vadas, 369 Alexander 
street, Rochester, N. Y. 


OF INTEREST TO MANY. 


—— 


Mr. Gray, a well-known Iowa superin- 
tendent, is now with the American Book 
company. 

Mr. Parish, who was principal of the 
Dyersville, lowa, schools last year, is now 
the Illinois representative of the Columbia 
School Supply company. 


Homer Merriam, the president of the G. 
& C. Merriam Company of Springfield, 
will make Pasadena, Cal., his permanent 
home. He will continue in his business 
position, however. 


Herbert Small, up to three years ago a 
member of the pubiishing firm of Small & 
Maynard of Boston, which made its big 
strike is publishing *‘Mr. Dooley,’’ has just 
died. He was the principal organizer of 
the Boston Publicity bureau. 


In 1901, when Louisiana adopted school 
books in accordance with the state law, 
no book on agriculture was adopted. This 
fall the new book published by Ginn & 
Company, ‘‘Agriculture for Beginners,’’ by 
Burkett, Stevens, and Hill, was submitted 
to the state board and adopted for exclu- 
sive use and will immediately go into all 
the schools. This is the third state to 
adopt this book on agriculture within the 
last six months. The others were North 
Carolina and Alabama. 


The world-famous and long famous 
Mardi Gras carnival will be heid at New 
Orleans on February 15 and 16, and many 
of our readers will attend. The Illinois 
Central railroad (Mardi Gras route) is 
direct, and excursion tickets will be on 
sale to New Orleans from stations on the 
lllinois Central railroad, and on connecting 
lines, from a wide range of country trib- 
utary to the Central, at greatly reduced 
rates. These tickets will be on sale on 
dates and with such limits as can be 
learned on application to your local rail- 
road ticket agent, or by addressing the 
nearest Jllinois Central representative. 
The Boston office is at Washington street 


The Wooster Elementary Arithmetics, 
compiled by Lizzie E. Wooster, and pub- 
lished by Wooster & Co. of Chicago, IIL, 
and Topeka, Kan., are based on the knowl- 
edge that the reasoning powers of the child 
develop usually slowly. Signs are thought 
to be of secondary importance, and a 
thorough familiarity with the nine figures, 
their combinations, and their use in daily 
life, is first imbued. Objects and object 
lessons, and every-day illustrations are in- 
troduced, making the instruction some- 
thing to be seen and grasped. The lessons 


are carefully graded and the advancement’ 


is by easy steps. The first book is for the 
First grade and the second for the Second 
and Third grades. We consider these 
ee among the mest practical pub- 
is 


Among the latest and best maps pub- 
lished complete, handsome, and substan- 
tial, bold, clear, and _ striking, are the 
World Series School Maps, published by 
the A. Flanagan Company of 266 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. They are revised, up-to- 
date, and authentic, showing the latest 
geographical discoveries and_ political 
changes in every part of the world. The 
outlines of countries and states are so dis- 
tinectly shown as to be easily seen acrcss 
the largest schoolroom. The merid'ans 
are numbered from Greenwich and from 
Washington. The maps are printed. in 
colors and backed with heavy cloth. The 


The New England Conservatory of Music 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 


Second Session Begins Thursday, 
February 4, 1904 


This institution stands pre-eminently at the head of musical institutions in America. 
With a magnificent new building located in the finest part of Boston, constructed and used 
exclusively for its work, the Conservatory is able to provide facilities for musical study quite 
unapproachable elsewhere. Every department, and every grade of proficiency on the part of 
the pupil is provided for. The teachers are among the foremost artists and educators in the 
world. The prestige of the institution makes it possible for those who satisfactorily cumplete 
ite coursee of study to secure remunerative positions in the best schools throughout the 


country. 


set comprises eight maps, 41x58, in oak 
case, on Hartshorn Spring rollers, and they 
ure the only strictly American maps made. 
instructors would do well to send for in- 
rtormation regarding prices, etc. 


The profession of teaching is one that 
Wears heavily and constantly on tne 
nerves; this upsets the digestive and other 
powers. Often the sufferer considers only 
the digestive problem, while the reali 
trouble is with the brain and nerves. Dr. 
Percy, a famous New York physician, dis- 
covered that the wasting of brain tissue 
could be prevented by the use of ‘‘pnos- 
phites"”’ derived from the brain of the ox 
and trom wheat germs, and his preparation 
has been prescribed by physicians for a 
quarter of a century. Personal tributes to 
the wonderful virtues of this builder-up of 
nervous forees are without number, 
Chere are phosphates advertised that con- 
tam strychnine and the user is wonderfully 
stimulated for the time, but the results 
afterward are disastrous. No bad effect 
—— the use of Crosby’s Vitalized Phos- 
phites. 


The Harvard University Summer School 
of Arts and Sciences offers courses for men 
and women in Greek, Latin, English, 
elocution, German, French, Spanish, his- 
tory, economics, psychology, philosophy, 
education, architectural drawing, music, 
mathematics, surveying, shopwork, 
physics, chemistry, botany, geology, geog- 
raphy, and in physical education. hese 
courses are open without entrance exami- 
nation to all qualified persons. They are 
primarily designed for teachers. The uni- 
versities, museums, laboratories, etc., will 
be at the service of members of the Sum- 
mer school. The school opens Tuesday, 
July 5, and closes Friday, August 12, 1904. 
All information about courses offerecy 
expenses, etc., may be obtained 
by addressing the clerk of the 
Summer School, J. L. Love, 16 University 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mexican Central, Manhattan, and Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry are the stocks espec- 
ially recommended by Corey, Milliken & 
C6., the bankers and brokers of 53 State 
street, Boston, in their weekly market 
letter. ‘‘There are many good judges of 
value,”’ they say, “who say that Mexican 
Central is one of the,cheapest low-priced 
stocks on the list. It certainly cannot go 
more than a point or two lower, and we, 
therefore, recommend its purchase on re- 
cessions. We believe,’’ they say, “that 
Manhattan is one of the best investment 
purchases on the entire New York Ust. 
He property is in excellent condition, and 
the territory is growing more rapidly than 
any other part of the country. We expect 
to see the stock sell at 170 or above (it is 
now around 142) just as soon as the gen- 
eral market has a substantial rise.”” ‘We 
believe,”’ they conclude, ‘“‘that American 
Car and Foundry common (around 18%) is 
as cheap as one can reasonably expect. 
When business revives and earnings in- 
crease, the price of the common will 
quickly refiect the new conditions. We 
recommend the purchase of both common 
and preferred (now around 67%) for much 
higher prices.’’ ‘‘We look for much higher 
prices all along the line in the next month 
or two. A declaration of war between 
Russia and Japan would do much to relieve 
the situation, and we believe that with the 
present uncertainty removed, favorable 
developments would make themselves felt. 
Stocks are a great purchase for invest- 
ment, and they should be picked up on all 
breaks, for substantial profits.”’ 


OLD SOUTH LECTURES FOR 
TEACHERS. 


The Directors of the Old South Work 
anvpounce two courses of lectures for the 
teachers of Boston and vicinity,—the first, 
a course on “‘The Philippine Islands,” by 
Fred W. Atkinson, superintendent of the 
public schools of Newton, formerly super- 
intendent of public instruction in the 
Philippines; the second, a course on 
‘Makers of Beston,” with the special aim 
of promoting a sturdier public spirit and 
a deeper sense of the import of our Bos- 
tou inheritance. The program is as fol- 
lows.—Mr. Atkinson’s Lectures—Monday, 
January 18, ‘“‘The Geography of the Phil- 
ippines’’; Monday, January 25, “The His- 
tory of the Philippines’; Monday, Febru- 
ary 1, “The People of the Philippines.” 

“The Makers of Boston’’—Monday, Feb- 
ruary 8,“‘John Winthrop and the Founders 
of Boston,”’ by Professor Albert B. Hart; 
Wednesday, February 17, “Samuel Adams 
and the Boston Town Meetings,” by 
George Willis Cooke; Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 24, “Charles Bulfinch, the Great Se- 
lectman,” by C. Howard Walker; Monday, 
February 29, “Josiah Quincy, the Great 
Mayor,” by James P. Munroe, 

These lectures are free to all teachers 
in the public schools; and a ticket will be 
furnished to any teacher applying in per- 
sen at the Old South Meeting-house, or by 
mail, enclosing stamp, to the Directors of 
the Old South Work, Old South Meeting- 
house, Boston. Tickets sold to the gen- 
eral public at 25 cents for each lecture or 
$1.50 for the two courses. 


— 


FOR THE FAMILY FURS. 

When, for the first time, small Kather- 
ine witnessed a hailstorm she was very 
much surprised. Almost without warn- 
ing, large, white globules fell pelting 
down out of the sky. Astonished Kather- 
ine, who was out-of-doors, lost no time 
in getting under cover. 


“Oh, mamma!” she exclaimed, rushing 
into the house, “come quick. It’s raining 


moth-balls,”—September Lippincott’s, 


at More 


Branch for New England 


26 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARIES. 


At the last meeting of the American 


Library Association it was reported that 
Mr. Carnegie’s total gifts to libraries 


were $44,366,950. Of this there has been 


given to the United States $38,505,600, 
and to Indiana $841,000. His first gift to 


this state was made to the city of 


Goshen. This has been followed by a 
stream of donations, distributed as fol- 
lows’ 

Alexandria, $20,000; Anderson, $50,000; 
Attica, $10,000; Bedford, $20,000; Bluff- 
ton, $15,000; Brazil, $20,000; Columbus, 
$15,000; Crawfordsville, $25,000; Danville, 
$10,900; Elkhart, $35,000; Elwood, 
$25,000; Evansville, $13,500;.Fort Wayne, 
$75.000; Goshen, $25,000; Greencastle, 
$15,000; Greensburg, $15,000; Hartford 
City, $15,000; Huntington, $25,000; Jeffer- 
sonville, $15,000; Kokomo, $20,000; Leb- 
anon, $10,000; Logansport, $25,000; 
Marion, $50,000; Mount Vernon, $12,500; 
Muncie, $50,000; New Albany, $35,000; 


~Peru, $25,000; Portland, $15,000; Prince- 


ton, $15,000; Rensselaer, $10,000; Sey- 
mour, $10,000; Shelbyville, $20,000; Sulli- 
van, $10,000; Tipton, $10,000; Vincennes, 
$20,000; Wabash, $20,000; Washington, 
$20,000. 

Sixteen library buildings have been 
dedicated. The largest single donation 
in Indiana was $75,000 made to Fort 
Wayne at the _ solicitation of the 
Woman’s Club League, Mayor and lead- 
ing citizens. The Public Library Board 
had just paid for a building site cost- 
ing $14,000 and added about $20,000 to 
Mr. Carnegie’s gift, thus making the val ie 
of library property, exclusive of boo s, 
$109,000. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 


Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 


principal ticket office of the Company 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTOD. 
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Vol. LIX. 


Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly . . -_+ $2.50 a”year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, - > e ° ° $2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription, . ° $1.00 “ 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, . ° $5.50 os 
Cash must aecompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subseribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29.A Beacon Street. 10 E, 14th Street. 378 Wabash Ave. 


ADVICE. 

W’en you full o’ worry 
’Bout yo’ wo’k an’ sich, 

W’en yo’ kind o’ bothered 
’Case you cain’t get rich, 

An’ yo’ neighboh p’ospah 
Past his jest desu’ts, 

An’ de sneer of comer’ds 
Strikes yo’ heaht an’ hu’ts, 

Des’ don’ pet yo’ worries, . 
Lay ’em on de she’f, 

Tek a little trouble, 
Brothah, wid yo’se’f. 


Ef a frien’ comes mou’nin’ 
’Bout his awful case, 

You know you don’ jine him 
Wid a gloomy face, 

But you wrassle wid him, 
Try to take him in; 

Dough hit cracks yo’ feachuhs, 
Law! you smile lak sin. 

Ain’ you good ez he is? 
Don’ you pine to def; 

Tek a little trouble, 
Brothah, wid yo’se’f. 


Ef de chiliun pestahs, 
An’ de baby’s bad, 

Ef yo’ wife gets narvous, 
An’ you’s gittin’ mad, 

Des you grab yo’ bootstraps, 

- Hol’ yo’ body down, 

Stop a-t’inkin’ cusswo’ds, 
Chase away de frown. 

Knock de haid o’ worry 
Twell dey ain’t none ief’— 

Tek a little trouble, 
Brothah, wid yo’se’f. 

—Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


F. G, Bouser, University of Illinois: Secondary 
education is not a luxury, it is a necessity. 


W. H. Sweertanp: The doctor attends to 
our bodies, the lawyer protects our civil rights, the 
soldier protects our territory, but the schoolmaster 
protects our institutions. 


Dickens (1855). There would be 
fewer sullen, quarrelsome, dull witted men and 
women, if there were fewer children starved or 
fed improperly in heart and brain. 

Ex-Presipent Grover CLEVELAND: I am a great 
stickler for higher education, but I want to tell you 
this: The opportunities to-day are greater than ever 
for boys to get a practical education—an industrial 
education—and [ would rather my own boy grew up 
able to build a great bridge like the Brooklyn bridge 
than to receive the highest honor that the pcople 
could bestow upon him: 


Supertntenpent W. H. New York: 
The time has come when the city that keeps behind 
nits salaries must keep behind in its schools. 
‘ood teachers cannot be had if the pay is not 
chough to justify elaborate preparation. Low sala- 
‘les are responsible for the present low standard of 
‘nstruction. The supply of competent teachers is 
lot greater than the demand, 


A SOFT SNAP. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J, M. GREENWOOD. 

For the young man or young woman who is look- 
ing for soft snaps, whether in school or the great 
activities of life, no comfort can be derived from 
either the present or the past history of our great 
men and women. Ifa young man of average ability 
and industrious habits is loyal and steadfast to those 
whom he serves and has the energy to push forward, 
he will be rewarded because of his intelligent and 
conscientious adherence to duty. Such a one is not 
averse to working overtime if the business demands 
it. This may mean personal sacrifice for public or 
private good, and the one who is unwilling to give 
up his personal comfort on such occasions will never 
reach the highest rounds in the ladder of sucess. 
Those who beguile themselves with the hope that 
somehow there is something in the guild or the 
masses that will help one along outside of individual 
effort, are depending upon a reed that has no 
strength in it. A mags acting as a unit accomplishes 
only a little beyond what the most inert of the ag- 
gregation is able to achieve. Individual iniiative is 
lost sight of in the mass movement, whether it be in 
the field of industrial activity or in the training of 
the young. It is only when one feels and believes 
himself to be the centre of an impelling force that 
he can accomplish anything worthy of note. Under 
the law of compensation, one does not spend his 
strength for naught. ‘The results are sought and 
found in the man himself. The question is always, 
How much is there in him, and how much is he will- 
ing to do? The more one makes of his opportunit'es 
the more there will be that comes to that one. The 
world detests a whiner who is satisfied to work with 
one finger when he should work with both hands in- 
eluding thumbs and fingers—The Jolly Old Peda- 
gogue. 


THE DISPARAGEMENT OF MEMOR Y.—(1.) 


BY ALBERT SALISBURY, 
Whitewater | Wis., Normal Schovl. 


For some years past, my mind has been disturbed 
by the perception of a strong tendency among 
teachers of all sorts and conditions which I belicve 
to be a wrong tendency. I have watched for sgn; 
of a re-action, hoping that the tendency would reach 
its limit through a recognition of its evil fruitage. 
As the years have passed, my disturbance of min‘l 
has increased; yet I have held my peace, par.ly 
through the feeling of helplessness, ard partly from 
the difficulty of framing a protest in any adequate 
form. 

Not the least of the changes which have overtaken 
the educational world in the past generation is the 
changed attitude of teachers and schools towards the 
faculty called memory. For ages, memory had been 
exalted by teachers above all the other mental 
powers. Aside from such exercise of the reasoning 
powers as was involved in the study of mathematics, 
the work of education was made to consist mainly in 
memorizing the contents of grammars, dictionaries, 
and catechisms, along with something of traditional 
history. Even when the curriculum began to change 
and the so-called. humanities began grudging'y to 
give place to the rudiments of natural science, the 
method of study long remained that of verbal memo- 
rizing. I well remember what was exacted by 
teachers in my own college days. We recited the 
assigned pages of psychology, political economy, or 
even in higher mathematics, verbatim, s0 many 
pages in advance and the previous day’s ass'gnient 
in review; so that each lesson was verbally required 
on two successive days. And well do I remember, 
from an earlier day, the teacher of physical geog- 


raphy who followed down the pages of the book, 


finger on line, to see that no liberties were taken with 
the printed text. 

But, a short generation ago, the teaching world 
suddenly awoke to the fact that verbal memorizing 
had been overdone. Leaders of educational thought 
came to recognize that there were other facuities 
than memory and deductive reasoning which needed 
to be cultivated. Observation, the great purveyor 
of materials for thought; imagination, the great ex- 
pander of knowledge; and judgment, the great regu- 
lator of mental activity, began to receive due recog- 
nition, and to enlist the interest of teachers. Aud, 
like so many movements of human thought, this 
took on the nature of a revolution. A crusade was 
preached against Memory, and she was speedily de- 
throned and disgraced. ‘The one-time queen beeame 
eventually an outcast. Even psychologists have 
joined in the onslaught, and the institute lecturer 
has lent a hand, and the disparagement of memory 
has become complete. This crusade has been ear- 
ried to such a point that my theme might well 
enough have been “The Decay of Memory.” Not 
only has the sinning tyrant, learning by rote, been 
exiled, but the faculty of memory itself has been so 
ignored and neglected that it would seem as if the 
pupil of to-day had lost almost all power of consecu- 

tive recall. ‘Che pupil of to-day who is asked to 
memorize anything thoroughly and accurately puts 
on an injured air, and feels either resentment cr pity 
towards such an_ old-fashioned, unreasonabla 
teacher who doesn’t know that memory is no longer 
of importance in education. We have come to the 
point where the teacher docs not dare to demand 
anything in the way of memory. 

Reviews have gone out ol fashion; ard in the 
daily recitation, so-called, pupils are allowe:l to put 
up the most fragmentary and slovenly substitutes for 
recitation, scraps and tails and fins instead of 
spinal framework and enclothing flesh; and thus they 
are left in the most favorable condition possible for 
hopeless confusion and speedy forgetting. We jam 
their minds daily, or try to, with an overload of new 
matter, which they are not required to organize with 
a view to reproduction or to impress by repetition. 
What wonder that their capacity for shedd:ng in- 
struction becomes abnormally developed. And then 
we try to comfort ourselves with the thought that we 
are modern, and that forgotten knowledge has a 
mysterious and indefinable value and use. Of this I 
will speak farther on; though it is not so much 
lessons forgotten as lessons never learned that are 
our bane. Surely unimpressed and unreproducible 
knowledge is not knowledge at all, and never be- 
comes knowledge. And everyone who has occasion 
to test the mental retention of pupils is simply ap- 
palled at the sweep of their forgetfulness, and the 
small, vague, and unusable residuum which remains, 
in the majority of cases, from all their study. 

Doubtless our latter day habit of omniverous and 
incontinent reading has something to do with this 
phenomenon which I have called “the decay of 
memory.” ‘The daily newspaper, and especially the 
egregious and dropsical Sunday newspaper, the 
cheap novel, and the flood of more or less trashy 
juvenile literature have begotten in us all the habit 
of reading only to forget, reading for the menial 
titillation, or merely to kill time, the read'ng of 
matter which is best forgotten. Thus we get in the 
way of reading with no intention of remembering, 
and this cannot fail to have an evil effect on our 
power of retention as a whole. Our minds become 
mere conduits, sluiceways, rather than organs of as- 
similation. Everything tends to “go out into the 
draught,” to borrow a phrase from the Great 
Teacher. 

The current neglect and decay of memory in the 
schoolroom, then, is not wholly the fault of teachers, 
but is abetted and intensified by the general environ- 
ment, the circumstances and tendencies of our day 
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and generation. But let us ask whether it is a con- 
dition to which we should contentedly sueeumb,: or 
one with which we should energetically and anxiously 
contend. What justification or palliation can be 
offered for our disparagement of memory as a prime 
condition of intellectual development and power? 

It is often urged that men have now no such need 
to exalt memory as in the early ages. Before the 
days of printing—and still more, of course, before 
the days of writing—memory was the only means of 
mental transmission from generation to generation. 
The history of the tribe, the traditions of the race, 
the products of literary creation, like the “Tliad,’’ 
must be passed down through the memories of men 
if at all. But in this day of printed books, of dic- 
tionaries, cyclopedias, and libraries, it is said, men 
no longer need to burden their memories as in the 
earlier times, but may turn their mental energy into 
other and more comfortable channels. Our former 
addiction to memory and memorizing is thus dis- 
missed as a phenomenon of inertia, a mere survival 
of a habit necessary in times long past. In the old 
days, a rigorous discipline of memory as the vehicle 
of all the experience and tradition of the race was 
inexorably demanded; but now the art of printing 
and the consequent literary dissemination has set us 
free from the bonds of memory. We no longer need 
to remember, since the library is always at hand. 

But let us consider how far this conclusion is 
valid. Of course, the art of printing, the accessibil- 
ity of reference books, and especially of indexes, 
have afforded immense and timely relief; and train- 
ing in use of indexes has become a most important 
and practical part of modern education. But, on the 
other hand, the immense expansion of human 
knowledge, the development of the sciences, of wider 
and deeper knowledge of the globe and its in- 
habitants, the opening up of new worlds of thought, 
have brought new burdens to take the place of the 
old. There are more things to-day which need to be 
remembered by any intelligent person than in any 
other age or time. The man who can read even his 
morning newspaper to any purpose, or who gets any 
good from the great wealth of literary allusions, 
which he constantly encounters, or who carries a 
scientific vocabulary equal to the daily demands in 
modern life, must have a capacious memory. 

Again, the efficient man of to-day in business or 
executive management, is the man with a memory, 
a great grasp on details. Railroad superintendents, 
business magnates, managers of the great depart- 
ment stores, great organizers and scientists of every 
sort, to say nothing of historians and journalists, 
are men with a great grip on the detail of past ex- 
perience and acquisition. Even the successful poli- 
tician must be able to remember promptly names 
and faces, as well as political promises and obliga- 
tions. We stand on very sandy ground when we a‘- 
tempt to argue that tenacious memory is one whit 
less necessary to modern life than to former ages. 
If the power of accurate, ready recall ever needed 
cultivation and exercise it is in this twentieth cen- 
tury, anno domini. 

And this dependence on the service of memory is 
not confined to men in the active world of science 
and business. ‘The schools are suffering every day 
from their heresy with regard to its necessity. The 
teacher is continually at a disadvantage—his labor 
is great and progress slow—because the pupil sheds 
his instruction so blithely and brings so little of past 
acquisition to bear on present problems and situa- 
tions. Our understanding of present phenomena 
and experience is so dependent on our knowledge 
and interpretation of what has gone before that we 
are helpless when the foundations are weak and 
treacherous. Our whole power of thinking, of fore- 
casting the future and making provision for it, 
hence, our judgment in all the important affairs of 
life, are founded after all in our memories. Said 
the great colonial patriot, “I know of no way of 
judging of the future except by the past,” but if he 
had remembered as little concerning the past as the 
average high school pupil of to-day, his case would 
have been hopeless indeed. 

Some of us may have discouraged ourselves by 
entertaining the old-time doctrine that the capacity 


of memory is limited, and that we must therefore be 
careful about overloading it. We used to hear the. 
memory compared to a water-pail, which may “be 

filled to overflowing; then the more you pour in, the 

more you displace. The analogy is fallacious and 

misleading. The more we remember, the more we 

can remember. The more facts we have fixed and 

organized in mind, the more points of attachment we 

have for new facts. All acquisitions, if properly cor- 

related, support and not displace one another. As in 

apperception, the larger the “apperceiving mass,” the 

better the apprehension; so with memory, the 

broader the basis for association, the surer the re- 

production. 

As to the value of forgotten or unreproducible 
knowledge, that is a matter of speculation and pious 
wishes rather than of demonstration. The knowl- 
edge which we have temporarily had in mind and 
then forgotten does, doubtless, in some degree affect 
our present power of judgment; yet I suspect that we 
are greatly over-estimating its usefulness. When 
the psychologist undertakes to show, or to suggest, 
just how it can be serviceable, he finds himself 
largely in the realm of mere hypothesis, and brings 
forth little of proved validity. We may feel sure, no 
doubt, that our forgotten knowledge has served the 
purpose of exercise, that it has, in the getting, given 
the mind occasion for mental gymnastics, and so per- 
formed a necessary function. But modern theorists 
in pedagogy are attacking the doctrine of formal 
discipline, and contending that the value of any 
study depends upon its richness of content only. If 
this be true, what content has forgotten knowledge? 
Manifestly none. What we cannot recall in any 
usble form, that we do not know. And what 
residuum it may have left in us, of any valuable sort, 
we cannot confidently or definitely declare. “The 
wish is father to the thought,” as in so many other 
cases, 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN CRISIS. 


BY PETER MACQUEEN, M. A. 


She was a wise woman who said: “Nothing is ever 
settled, until it is settled right.” This is well seen 
in many national tragedies to-day; and nowhere is it 
better illustrated than in the strained and unsatis- 
factory relations of the Dual Monarchy. When 
Louis Kossuth, the dashing Hungarian patriot, drove 
the Austrians in flight before him across the Danube, 
Hungary had really and fairly won her independence. 
But “the bear that walks like a man” had no use 
for an independent and republican form of govern- 
ment near his lair; and so a mighty Russian host 
entered Hungary and wrested from her, in the hour 
of her supreme victory, the splendid palm of honor- 
able freedom she had so bravely won. Something 
like this was done after brave little Japan had 
clashed into the countless hosts of China and routed 
them. But more of Japan anon. 

The nation of Hungary includes eighteen million 
souls, of which nine million are Serfs, Bulgars, 
Croatians, ete., and nine million are Magyars 
(modyars), an Asiatic race who invaded and con- 
quered the land in 896. Twice I visited Buda-Pesth, 
the capital of Hungary. This city contains 800,000 
inhabitants, and is one of the most interesting in all 
of Eurepe. In 1896 they were celebrating the one 
thousandth anniversary of the settling of their 
country. When, in 1903, I again went to Buda it had 
grown to near a million souls; with boulevards to 
equal which you must go to Paris; a subway whose 
entrances are built of majolica; Roman baths used 
by Trojan himself; as fine a Parliament house as 
exists on the face of the earth; a new and peculiar 
style of architecture which is neither Romanesque 
nor Gothic, but a beautiful and original combinat’on 
of both with an added mixture of Oriental Magyar 
fecling; a brave, intelligent, and hospitable race, en- 
dued with great friendship for Americans, for that 
our nation entertained so royally Louis Kossuth. 

In the Parliament house I was shown among other 
things the chair ocewpied by one of the great Oppo- 
sition leaders, Kossuth, a son of the famous patriot. 
My companion in a voyage from Pressburg down the 


‘road thither. 


Danube. to Buda-Pesth was a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, a fine Hungarian gentleman, Rev. Mr. Bilogh. 
He was a good representative of the intelligent and 
high-minded Hungarian of the present day. He was 
familar to the last degree with the history and sen- 
timent of Hungary. He told me that there was no 
possibility of reconciliation with Austria; that all 
the Hungarians were waiting for the death of the old 
Nnyperor Franz Josef to declare themselves free and 
independent. The idea may be wise or not, it is 
certainly deep-seated. The prejudice the Hunga- 
rians bear against German, the language of the 
Austrians, may be seen from tthe fact that the com- 
mon people on the street will seldom answer you if 
you speak to them in German. 
my hotel, the “Pannonia,” and I asked many folk the 
The invariable answer was curt and 
crisp “nit deutsch,” “no German.” 

This struggle over the language is at present en- 
gaging the most serious attention of the Hmperor 
and his recalcitrant Hungarian Diet. The Austrian 
government are very anxious to have the German 
language used on all government documents, and es- 
pecially in the giving of orders in the army. The 
army is almost the only point of union between 


AMONG THE HUNGAR/AN MOUNTAINS. 


Austria and Hungary. There are three divisions of 
it—the Austrian, the Hungarian, and the Austro- 
Hungarian, the latter being half Austrian and half 
Hungarian, and called the common army. The Dual 
Monarchy has a separate Parliament, one at Vienna, 
and one at Buda-Pesth; separate postal, customs, and 
money systems, and hence the dogged determination 
of the Austrians to hold on to the common army as 
the last chain which binds the two empires in one. 
On the other hand there is a determined effort on 
the part of the Hungarians towards separation as 
far as possible, hence they wish the Magyar language 
used in the Hungarian army. They have at present 
many able and eloquent advocates of their cause 
among their own parliamentarians, and among the 
patriotic public men of Hungary. 

To show how deeply. public feeling runs at the 
Magyar capital, I attended the gorgeous services at 
the Cathedral of St. Matthias in Buda, on the ocea- 
sion of the Emperor Franz Josef’s birthday, last 
August. When the emperor (who by the way is only 
a king in Hungary) rode away from the chureh with 
his splendid pageantry, there was not a single cheer 
nor hand-clap from the vast crowd that lined the 
streets and flowed out over the house-tops; but when 
the herzogs or native dukes rode by, salvos of ap- 
plause rang in their ears. One man was especially 
applauded in a brilliant carriage. I asked who he 
was and found that he was one of the leaders of the 
party opposed to the house of Hapsburg. Rev. Mr. 
Bilogh chided me when I involuntarily hummed over 
the Austrian national air Which the band was play- 
ing amid the lowering looks of the crowd. “We do 
not want that here,” he said. “You can do any- 
thing else in Hungary, but do not remind us of our 
enemies.” 

The parade of 15,000 of these Austro-Hungarian 
troops on the great plain outside of Buda was im- 
pressive. It was noted by the crowd that the Hun- 
garian regiments were much more accurate in volley- 
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firing than the Austrian contingents. This pleased 
the crowd immensely. 

One of the most sinister events of the year 1903 
in Hungary was the attempt made by Count Ladis- 
laus Szapary to bribe a member of the Hungarian 
Diet. The member brought the money and threw it 
down upon the table of the house of deputies. They 


HUNGARIAN PEASANTS. 


showed us with great pride ‘the very spot where the 
coins fell. The prime minister, QGount Khuen- 
Hedervary was discarded by the emperor-king at the 
time, but has recently been recalled. A few weeks 
ago a member of the lower house openly charged 
Hedervary with complicity in the bribery case; and 
a second member interrupted the prime minister 
with the ominous defiance: “We no longer ‘believe in 
the words of the king.” Though this was drowned 
hy the outery of the ministerial party: “Long Lve 
the king”; yet the counter cry of the Opposition: 
“Long live the constitution,’ which made itself 
heard above the storm of conservative indignation, 
was echoed by tens of thousands on the streets 
and in the cafes. 

Twice within eight months has the ill-advised 


FAMILY AT RAGOWITZ FAIR, NEAR BUDA.PESTH. 


king of Hungary threatened his subjects to abdicate 
if they did not quickly make a readjustment of the 
share which Hungary should pay toward the ex- 
penses of the royal government. The Hungarian 
nation as a compact body has twice refused to make 
‘his adjustment without the most far-reaching guar- 
‘intees for Hungarian national independence as a 
preliminary—guarantees affecting not only the con- 
sutution, but also the status of the common army, 
that pillar of the dynasty itself. The emptiness of 
the royal threat has thus been twice revealed by 
Franz Josef’s failure to abdicate in favor of Prince 
Ferdinand, his nephew, the unpopular heir-apparent. 
Chis is a death-blow to monarchical sentiment in 
Hungary. The king threw the gauntlet to the party 
of Hungarian independence, and the people in sup- 


port of the ideals of Kossuth have taken up the chal- 
lenge. 

It is one of the sad and tragic elements in the life 
of the emperor-king that after more than half a cen- 
tury of ceaseless struggle against the forces that 
make for the dissolution of the Dual Monarchy, he 
finds ‘himself in his old age just where he began. 
Hungary was in arms against the house of Hapsburg 
when Franz Josef, a self-willed youth of eighteen, 
took the reins in his hand. Afiter fifty-five years of 
dynastic battles against a proud and courageous 
nation, he finds Hungary in open revolt against the 
centralizing tendencies of the Vienna government. 
And it must appear like poetic justice that the cause 
of the elder Kossuth is on the point of triumph with 
Kossuth, the con, as its champion. 


THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION, 


BY GEORGE E, GAY. 


LOCATION. 


St. Louis is situated on the west bank of the 
Mississippi river, near the Missouri. It is midway 
between New York and San Francisco, as it is also 
between the Gulf of Mexico and the Great Lakes. 
It has 600,000 population, being the fourth city in 
size in the United States. It has an area of sixty- 
two and one-half square miles, and twenty miles of 
river frontage; it contains 8,000 factories. and is the 
fourth manufacturing city of the world. Twenty- 
four railroads centre here. 

PROMINENT FACTS. 


Approximate cost of the Exposition, $40,000,000. 

Appropriated for United States Government 
building, $450,000. 

Appropriated for United States Government ex- 
hibits, $848,000. 

Leading governments of the world to participate. 

Nearly all states and territories of the Un‘ted 
States to take part. 

Exhibits arranged in fifteen great departmenis. 

Acreage World’s Fair site, 1,200; value, 
#15,000,000. 

I'xposition will show processes, as well as produc‘s. 

Missouri building (permanent) cost $300,000. 

Magnificent landscape effects. 

Beautiful fountains, flowers, shrubs, and trees. 

Hundreds of groups of costly original statuary. 

Wonderful electrical effects on grounds and build- 

ings. 

Intramural railway to all parts of the grounds. 

EXPOSITION HISTORY. 

The whole of an international exposition is not 
always apparent to the visitor. Its unwritten history 
is quite as important as its written history. Its 
foundations are quite as important, and often quite 
as expensive in time, labor, and treasure, as the 
superstructure. Its original conception is, of course, 
in the mind of some one individual. This individual 
communicates his idea to others, and, lo, an exposi- 
tion is born! Then comes the struggle for existence, 
and the survival of the fittest. Very few reach man- 
hood’s estate. The only nourishment which they 
will receive in infancy is golden ducats, and their ap- 
petite is their most prominent characteristic. Given 
a favoring climate, healthful surroundings, plenty of 
nourishment, skilful physicians and tender nurses, 
our babe may become a lusty youth in the process of 
several vears; long, weary, critical years. , 

Dropping our metaphor, the promotion of an in- 
ternational exposition is an undertaking as large in 
its way as laying a trans-Atlantic cable or building 
a trans-continental railway. It must be financed by 
men who are willing to take the greatest risk of los- 
ing -everything which they invest; it must be ad- 
vocated in the most skilful manner, wherever its 
claims can possibly win support or encouragement. 
Men of wealth, boards of trade, city governments, 
state legislatures, the national congress, foreign 
governments, must be persuaded io furnish the 
means necessary for carrying into effect the plams 
of those who are charged with the duty of control 
and management. The money thus raised is spent 


in various ways. A location must be secured, the 
land must be laid out and prepared, buildings of 
enormous proportions must be erected, streets must 
be built, a police foree must be secured, the officers 
must be paid for their services, the expense of “‘pro- 
motion” must be met, and the capital risked at the 
beginning of the enterprize must be released from its 
obligations. In general it may be said that money 
is the measure of the size and excellence of an ex- 
position, for the methods of expenditure differ but 
little. Duildings, grounds, and advertising are the 
great items of expense, and exhibitors and vis‘tors 
are attracted accordingly. 
WHY EXPOSITIONS ARE HELD. 

The underlying motives with the original promo- 
ters of an exposition are probably largely selfish,— 
like those of other people. These men are seeking 


fame, or at least honor, social or political position, 


power; sometimes, doubtless, the salaries received 
for efficient service are an incentive to activity. But 
these motives do not move legislatures. The motives 
urged in advecacy are patriotic. A date is selected 
which is the anniversary of some important event 
in national history, and the celebration of this event 
is believed to be a patriotic event in itself—a pious 
act of worship at ancestral altars. 
spirit which is invoked to hallow the noisy demon- 
strations of Independence Day and the Seventeenth 
of June. The educational value of such a celebra- 
tion is often urged. The youth of the land are re- 
minded of the noble deeds of their ancestors, and all 
the people cease from their usual labors to impress 
upon the young the worth of the virtues which char- 
acterized their ancestors. 

Added to the patriotic motive are the selfish 
motives of many kinds and every degree. An inter- 
national exposition promotes business, binds nations 
and states in stronger bonds, makes lasting friend- 
ships, promotes good-will. Fashion enters here as 
everywhere else, we act as others act, for no other 
reason. Emulation follows hard after imitation, and 
rivalry is own sister to emulation. The promoter 
who has made us say that we cannot afford to be left 
out in his enterprise has won his cause, while he who 
has made us resolve not to be outstripped in the race 
may rest from his labors; he has won a crown. 


MENOMONIE [WIS.] COOKING SCHOC 4. 


MENUS PREPARED BY STUDENTS. 


Purse furnished to each pupil, $1.00. 

Number of people to be served, twenty-five. 

Marketing, preparing, and serving done by pupils. 

(1) Beef soup, currant bread and butter, creamed po- 
tatoes, water. Estimate of cost: Beef, 25 cents, milk, 
15 cents; currant bread, 20 cents; butter, 15 cents; po- 
tatoes, 5 cents: white bread, 15 cents; total, 95 cents. 
Thirty people served. 

(2) Frizzled beef, escalloped potatoes, baking powder 
biscuits. Estimate of cost: Dried beef, 15 cents; milk, 
20 cents; biscuits, 15 cents; butter, 10 cents; cream 5 
cents; tomatoes, 15 cents; eggs, 5 cents; potatoes, 5 
cents: total, 90 cents. Twenty-seven people served. 

(3) Cream tomato soup, crotons, veal loaf, potatoes, 
bread and butter, milk. Estimate of cost: Tomatoes, 
12 cents; veal, 40 cents; potatoes, 14 cents; bread, 15 
cents: milk, 15 cents; butter, 10 cents; total $1.06. 
Twenty-seven people served. 

(4) Rice soup, bread sticks, stuffed potatoes, bread and 
butter, custard pie. Estimate of cost: Soup, 22 cents; 
miscellanecus, 10 cents; bread sticks, 8 cents; bread, 15 
cents; pie, 35 cents; butter, 15 cents; total, $1.05. 
Twenty-four people served. 

(5) Baked beans, bread and butter, apple pie. Estimate 
of cost: Beans, 16 cents; bread, 20 cents; apples, 25 
cents; salt meat, 10 cents; butter, 15 cents; pies, 15 
cents; total, $1.01. Thirty people ‘served. 


MENUS FOR THREE MEALS. 


Purse for three meals, $2.50. 

Each meal for eight persons. 

Marketing, planning, and serving done by pupils. 
Pupils also acted as host and hostess in entertaining 


parents. 
Breakfast : — 

(1) Stewed pears, ham and eggs, dry toast, coffee, 
vanilla wafers. Estimate of cost: Pears, 10 cents; ham, 
27 cents; toast, 2 cents, eggs, 7 cents; coffee, 6 cents; 
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cream, 5 cents; sugar, 3 cents; wafers, 3 cents; total, 63 


cents. 
Dinner:— 

Chicken fricassee, stuffed potatoes, baked corn; let- 
tuce salad, pickles, bread and butter, coffee, orange 
sherbet; angel food cake. Estimate of cost: Chicken, 
55 cents; potatoes, 3 cents; corn, 13 cents; salad, 13 cents; 
pickles, 2 cents; bread, 5 cents; butter, 10 cents; cream, 
5 cents; sherbert, 25 cents; angel food, 6 cents; total, 
$1.37. 
Supper: — 

Creamed chicken, creamed potatoes, toast, bread and 
butter, cccoa with whipped cream, pear preserves, angel 
food cake. Estimate of cost: Potatoes, 5 cents; bread, 
5 cents; cream, 5 cents; pears, 10 cents; cake, 6 cents; 
cocoa, 10 cents; total, 41 cents. 

Breakfast, 63 cents; dinner, $1.37; supper, 41 cents; 
total, $£.41, or 30 1-4 cents per person. 

Purse for three meals for eight persons, $2.50. 
Breakfast: — 

(2) Oranges, pork chops, baked potatoes, toast, but- 
ter, coffee, cream, sugar. Estimate of cost: Oranges. 30 
cents; potatoes, 5 camts; pork chops, 20 cents; bread, 3 
cents; cream, 20 cents; coffee, 7 cents; total, 85 cents. 
Dinner :— 

Veal chops, riced potatoes, gravy, lettuce salad, bread 
and butter, pineapple ice, coffee, orange charlotte, angel 
food cake. Estimate of cost: Veal chops, 25 cents; 
_ bread, 10 cents; pineapple, 25 cents; angel food, 8 cents; 

sugar, 20 cents: butter, 20 cents; orange charlotte, 6 
cents; total, $1.14. 

Supper: — 

Crequettes, creamed potatoes, egg salad, bread and 
butter, chocolate, whipped cream, sugar, pineapple 
sherbet, sand tarts. Estimate of cost: Eggs, 12 cents; 
chocolate. 10 cents; egg salad, 3 cents; lettuce, 10 
cents; milk, 7 cents; sand tarts, 5 cents; crackers, 1 
cent; total, 48 cents. 

Breakfast, 85 cents; dinmer, $1.14; supper, 48 cents; 
total $2.47; extras, 3 cents; total, $2.50. 


Purse for three meals for eight persons, $2.50. 
Breakfast: 

(3) Bananas, Cream of Wheat, cream and sugar, 
bacon and eggs, muffins, butter, coffee, cream and sugar. 
Estimate of cost: Bananas, 25 cents; wheat, 3 cents; 
coffee, 7 cents; eggs, 8 cents; butter, 20 cents; muffins, 5 
cents; bacon, 10 cents; cream, 20 cents; total, 98 cents. 
Dinner:— 

Chicken soup, bread sticks, mutton chops, mashed 
potatoes, peas, lettuce salad, wafers, pineapple pudding. 
Estimate of cost: Chicken soup, 10 cents; bread sticks, 
2 cents; mutton, 20 cents; potatoes, 3 cents; peas, 15 
cents; lettuce salad, 11 cents; wafers, 2 cents; pineapple, 
18 cents; total, 76 cents. 

Supper:— 

Potato balls, cold ham, egg salad, bread and butter, 
chocolate and cream, pineapple sherbet, angel food. 
Estimate of cost: Ham, 13 cents; egg salad, 19 cents; 
checolate, 10 cents; pineapple sherbet, 13 cents; angel 
food, 10 cents; bread, 10 cents; sugar, 5 cents; total, 71 
cents. 

Breakfast, 98 cents; dinner, 76 cents; supper, 71 cents; 
total, $2.45, or 30 5-8 conts per person. ¥ 


Purse for three meals for eight persons, $2.50. 
Breakfast: 

(4) Sliced oranges and bananas, sugar, wild rice, cream, 
sugar, creamel ham pates with poached eggs, graham 
gems, iced coffce. Estimate of cost: Eggs, 8 cents; 
bread, 2 cents; gems, 4 cents; fruit, 22 cents; ham, 10 
cents; coffee, 4 cents; total, 50 cen‘s. 

Lunch:+ 

Bouillon, wafers, pork salad, Saratoga potatoes, peanut 
sandwiches, bread and butter, fruit ice, rhubarb jelly, 
cottage cheese, maple sugar cream, Marguerites. Esti- 
mate of cost: Salad, 12 cents; potatoes, 2 cents: 
wafers, 1 cent: peanuts, 4 cents; ice, 11 cents: bread, 6 
cents; cream, 4 cents; maple sugar, 4 cents; Marguerites, 
7 cents; total, 51 cents. 

Dinner :— 

Pork roast, potatoes glace, gravy, creamed asparagus, 
bread and butter, jelly, pickles, three of a kind, coffee. 
cream, sugar, potato and beet silad, b-own bread, ice 
cream with hot chocolate sauce, Athena wafers. FEsti- 
mate of cost: Roast. 30 cents; potatoes, 5 cents: aspar- 
agus, 11 cents; bread, 5 cents; three of a kind, 16 cents: 
coffee, 5 cents; nctato and beet salad, 15 cents: bread, 10 
cents: cream, 25 cents; chocolate sauce. 7 cents; Athena 
wafers, 15 cents; butter, 7 cents: total. $1.51. 

Breakfast. 50 eents: lunch. 51 cents; dinner, $1.51; 
total, $2.52, or 31 1-2 cents per person. 


GOOD WORDS. 

S. W. McC., New Hampshire: Your Journal has 
long been an excellent paper, but I feel that it grows 
better every year. 

W. M. S., Iowa: I read the Journal with more in- 
terest than ever, if this is possible. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


CARLYLE’S ESSAYS ON BURNS.—(I.) 


BY EDITH GILES. 

Make a plan of the essay by topics and sub-topics 
for particular study. 

What was the occasion of Carlyle’s writing this 
essay ? 

What is the leading thought of the opening para- 
graph? 

What does Carlyle say will be necessary for Burns 
io be truly appreciated? 

Why was he not a hero in his own times? 

What is Mr. Lockhart’s estimation of Burns, and 
how does he differ from his other biographers in giv- 
ing him to us? 

What does Mr. Lockhart’s work espeeially do? 

What should be the test questions of a true b'og- 
raphy in Carlyle’s opinion? 

What.was Burns’ place in the world? 

How did the world receive him? Quote Carlyle’s 
words—they are memorable. 

On what has the fame of Burns come to rest? 

What was he besides poet? 

Why was the measure of his work small? 

“Born in an age the most prosaic that Britain had 
yet seen—” Why so? 

What gives Burns the force to overcome his cir- 
cumstances? (“His lynx eye,” ete.) 

What part of Burns’ life does Carlye call “its 
kindliest era”? 

What is Carlyle’s personal feeling for Burns? 

How does Carlyle define “the true poet”? 

Why does Carlyle call Burns’ life a “tragedy of 
the deepest”? 

‘Does Carlyle call Burns a poet by that standard? 

What was the power possessed by Burns? 

What was denied him to balance that power? 
What is Carlyle’s descriptive adjective? 

What was Burns’ human temperament? 

What was his feeling for nature? 

What is Burns’ estimate of himself from his 
knowledge of his own inward worth? 

What is his feeling towards his fellow men? 

Ilow does Carlyle measure the writings of Burns 
by his possibilities? 

Why do they not come up to the test required by 
Art? 

What proof have they stood? 

In what rests their enduring excellence? 

How does that, according to Carlyle, prove them 
to be the work of a true poet? 

What quality is conspicuously lacking in the poetry 
of Burns? 

How does Carlyle contrast Burns with Byron? 

What is the difference between the poetry of 
Burns and his letters? 

How does Carlyle account for it? 

What other test of the true poet does Burns an- 
swer? 

How does he show himself a poet of Nature’s own 
making? 

How did Burns find a Scottish peasant’s life sig- 
nificant ? 

What use did Burns make of his own time, and his 
own place? 

How does Carlyle name Burns’ power of descr'p- 
tion? 

How does he illustrate it? 

From what personal quality in the poet does it 
come ? 

What other quality unites with it in Burns? 

What difference does Carlyle convey when he 
speaks of Burns’ conceptions, and in the next para- 
graph, of his intellectual perceptions? 

How does Carlyle describe Burns’ “intellectual 
gifts’’? 

What was the promise of these intellectual gifts? 

Why did they not fulfill this promise more greatly 
in his poems? 

How does Burns express himself in his poems? 

What are the two passionate traits of Burns’ own 
character that make poetry fervid and strong? 

What does Carlyle say of the humor of Burns? 


Vol. LIX.—No. 8. 
SOME ANIMALS UF THE NORTHERN 
HEMISPAERE* — (XVI) 
. BY CLARABEL ‘GILMAN » BOSTON. 


MONKEYS.—(L.) 
[This lesson may be taken as a supplementary study 


_in geography. In schools having access to a natural his- 


tory museum or a zoological garden several pupils may 
be detailed to examine the collection of monkeys and re- 
port to the class. Or reminiscences of past visits to 
menageries may be drawn upon, aided by some good 
pictures. For special descriptions of regions famous for 
monkeys see Bates’s “Naturalist on the Amazons,” Belt’s 
“Naturalist in Nicaragua,” and Wallace’s “Malay Archi- 
pelago.”’] 

Habitat. The apes of the Old World range from 
(vibraltar to the Cape of Good Hope, from northern 
China and Japan to the island. of Timor. In the 
New World, apes are found from southern Mexico 
all through tropical America, except that there are 
none native to the West Indies. In the great islands 
of the East Indies, Sumatra, Borneo, and Java, in 
Ceylon and Trimidad, in Central Africa and the 
forests of the Amazon, they are very numerous. 
Strangely enough, none are found in New Guinea, 
nor in Madagascar, though on the latter island their 
place is taken by those curious animals, the lemurs. 
Neither are there monkeys in any part of Australia. 
Though none are natives of the West Indies, they 
have been intreduced into one or two of the islands, 
and have rum wild there. If this seems to conflict 
with the statement that they abound in Trinidad, it 
must be remembered that that island is not one of 
the Antilles, but a part of the continent of Sou'h 
America. These creatures of the tropics po sess 
some power of adaptation to a cooler climate, for 
near Simla, in the Himalayas, they reach an eleva- 
tion of 11,000 feet above the sea. 

Apes of the New World. The most familiar is 
the little fellow occasionally seen with a lingering 
specimen of the primitive organ-grinder, who trusts 
with his aid to overcome the competition of the 
hurdy-gurdy. This is the sapajon of the Selvas. 
There it passed its days ranging from tree to tree, 
searching for honey, insects, buds, and fruits, or 
even for birds’ eggs, or young. Groups of from five 
to ten individuals live together, never coming down 
trom the trees except for water or a raid on some 
field of grain. 3 

The howling monkey, a forest dweller with a long, 
prehensile tail, is the largest of the American apes. 
Tt is well-named from its deafening cries. An enor- 
mous drum-shaped expansion of the larynx enables 
this animal with very slight muscular exertion to 
produce a hollow, cavernous roar, which, when echoed 
and re-echoed by all the members of a troop as dark- 
ness settles upon the forest, adds an unearthly 
horror to the solitude of the lower Amazons. 

In Brazil, the spider monkeys are tamed oftener 
than any others. They have extremely long arms, 
about ‘the same length as the legs, and 
can be used not only to hang by, but as a fifth hand 
to bring objects to the mouth or paws. They are 
also the only American apes which have either no 
thumb or a very small and rudimentary one. The 
Indians of the upper Amazon capture them by shoot- 
ing with the blowpipe and poisoned arrows, after- 
wards giving them a little salt, the antidote for the 
urari poison with which the darts are tipped. 

The graceful little squirrel monkey has a slender 
body, a long tail, a long head, and round face, and 
brilliant color. It is most peculiar in its taste for 
food, considering spiders the greatest delicacy. 

The marmosets, little creatures of tropical 
America, about the size of squirrels, are the “pigmies 
of the monkey world.” Unlike other monkeys, they 
have long, pointed claws, and no nails, except wpon 
the great toes. Their thumbs, moreover, cannot be 
opposed to the fingers, while in all the other apes, 
except those few which have no thumb, thev are 
more or less opposable. Some of these monkeys have 
remarkably beautiful fur, that of the silky marmose! 
being golden yellow in color. Marmosets live in 
small troops in trees, feeding on fruits and insects. 


*Copyright, 1897, by Clarabel Gilman, 
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They are so delicate that they can seldom endure ex- 
posure to a northern climate for more than a short 
time. It is interesting to learn that the smallest of 
‘hese dwarfs is also found in Mexico, being thus the 
only monkey of the Amazon region that can hold 
is own at a distance from the great forest plain. 
‘hough apparently the feeblest of them all, it pos- 
cosses a greater power of adaptation than any others. 

One of the most remarkable of the Brazilian mon- 
evs is the light-brown Caiarara, noted for its power 
of leaping from tree to tree. Baites, in his “Natural- 
ist on the Amazons,” thus describes its feats: “The 
troops consist of thirty or more individuals, which 
travel in single file. When the foremost of the flock 
reaches the outermost branch of an unusually lofty 
‘ree, he springs forth into the air without a 
moment’s hesitation, and alights on the dome of 


THE CHIMPANZEE, CONSUL II,, ON HIS TRICYCLE. (Garnér.) 


yielding foliage belonging to the neighboring tree, 
maybe fifty feet beneath; all the rest following the 
example. They grasp, on falling, with hands and 
tail, right themselves in a moment, and then away 
they go along branch and bough to the next tree.” 

Apes of the Old World. Lowest and least inter- 
esting of these are the baboons, or dog-nosed apes, 
natives of Africa and Arabia only. Though next to 
the man-like apes in size, they walk on all fours 
more than any others; and they have so large a 
muzzle that the face resembles a dog more than a 
nan. Troops of these large, strong creatures live 
among rocks, and vary their vegetable diet with 
eggs, large insects, and scorpions, being very skilful 
at pinching out the seorpion’s sting without injury 
io themselves. The mandrill is a grotesque baho 
larger than the chimpanzee, which has a curiously 
variegated face,—bright blue cheeks, vermilion nose, 
and golden yellow beard. 

Some of the African apes vie with the mandrill 
in their peculiar coloring. The white-nosed monkey 
has a chestnut-brown back, a black tail with a white 
spot at each side of the root, a yellowish-olive head 
with a black stripe on the forehead, yellow whiskers, 
‘ purple face, and a white nose. Though so gro- 
iesaue, it is said to be very gentle. Then there are 
moustache monkeys with a conspicuous stripe above 
the mouth, and white-eyelid monkeys with a dark 
face and white eyelids. The green monkey is a very 
common one, a native of the Cape Verde Islands, 
which has run wild on one of the West Indies since 
ts introduetion there. All these African monkeys 
have long tails and cheek-pouches, in which they 
‘tow away mrts for safe keeping. 

Another long-tailed African monkey is the colobi, 
which has been slaughtered in great numbers to pro- 
vide skins for ladies’ muffs. This ape has no thumbs 
at all. Though it is probable that wild animals, 
when diseased, are mercifully put to death in most 
cases by some one of the destructive forces always 


lying in wait for them, yet there is evidence in their 
skeletons, that some of these apes of the hot, damp 
African forests have suffered the tortures of acute 
rheumatism. 

The Barbary ape, of northern Africa, also lives on 
the rock of Gibraltar. Still farther north than the 
Barbary ape are found the Asiatic monkeys called 
“macaques,” which range as far as Japan and north- 
ern China. 

The highest of all monkeys are the anthropoid, or 
man-like apes. Just below these is a group of forest 
monkeys with long tails, the most remarkable of 
which is the proboscis monkey, the only ape in ex- 
istence with a long nose. 

The anthropoid apes are the gorilla, the chim- 
panzee, the orang, and the gibbon. The gibbon, 
or long-armed ape of the East Indies, is the least 
known of these. It is a forest form, which swings 
itself from tree to tree with such amazing swiftness 
that it almost “seems to fly through the forest.” 
The largest of the gibbons, the siamang, about three 
feet tall, is noted as the only monkey that pos:esses 
a chin. These apes have tones more like the human 
voice than any others of their race. They have no 
tail, and while their arms are so long as to reach the 
ground when they stand erect, their legs are longer 
than those of any other anthropoid ape, even a little 
longer in proportion to the body than those of man 
himself. But in some other points of structure they 
resemble man less than do the other members of 


this group. 
THE GREAT MEN OF FEBRUARY. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


EXERCISE FOR TWENTY-THREE CHILDREN. 


[The teacher may have each pupil make a little study 
of the character assigned and write a brief essay in con- 
nection with this exercise. Costumes may be adopted 
but are not necessary. Banners should be prepared 
beforehand with dates and names in large letters in 
stencils. ] 

Goddess of Fame on ‘the throne. Enter February, a 
young girl, escorted by a page; she bows deeply and 
salutes goddess. 

Goddess of Fame.—Why, here is February again! Iam 
glad to see you, my dear. What would you have of me? 

February.—I would have your ear, fair Goddess. 

Goddess (graciously).—Proceed, I'll gladly listen to 

you. 
February.—1 am the second month, I would remind 
you, named from Februarius, on the fifteenth of which 
was celebrated the Roman festival of religious purifica- 
tion and expiation, also known as the Lupercalia. At 
first, you may remember, I was the last month of the 
Roman calendar, preceding January. About 450 B. C. 
I was placed after January, and so become the second 
month. 

I am the shortest month of the year. But I am a very 
important one. And this is because so Many famous 
men and women have chosen, for some unknown reason, 
to arrive in the world, and so to have their birthdays 


celebrated in February. 
Goddess of Fame.—And who is this company that 


follows you? 

February.—These are the natal days of which I am 
composed. And we have come to your court to-day, 
Goddess, in honor of the memory of those great men and 
women of earth whom Fame has claimed for her own 
during the years, 

Goddess of Fame (pleased and smiling).—That is a 
capital idea! Let me hear about them a!l, the gocd and 
great, of whom my good February is sponsor. (Enter 
child bearing a banner labeled “February 1, 1552, Sir 
Edward Coke.’’) 

First Child.—Sir Edward Coke was a great English 
jurist, who conducted the prosecution of Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 1603, and of the gunpowder plotters two 
years later. His chief works are his “Reports” and “In- 
stitutes.”’ 

Second Child (February 2, 1745, Hannah More).— 
Hannah More, the religious writer of England, was the 
caughter of a village schoolmaster, near Bristol. She 
wrote many books. After her death in 1833, her memo'rs 
were published in four volumes. 

Third Child (February 3, Felix Mendelssohn, 1809; 
Horace Greeley, 1811; Elisha Kent Kane, 1820).—I have 
three names of famous men, of which February 3 marks 
the birth, in years only a decade apart. Felix Mendels- 
sohn was a famous musical composer born in Ham- 


(Continued on page 41.) 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


WIRE NAIL INDUSTRY. 

The United States is serving a large section of the 
world in the one item of wire nails. We exported 2,578 
tons of them last October. And where did they go? 
Seven hundred and twenty-eight tons to British ports; 
122 tens to China and Japan; 318 tons to Australia; 206 
tons to South Africa; 183 tons to continental Burope; 
and 177 tons to South America. 


ON THE STORIED NILE. 


It seems almost incredible to read that steamers, lux- 
urious in their equipments, are running on the Nile all 
the way to Khartoum; and up the White Nile to Gondo- 
koro, the most northerly post of the Uganda Protecto- 
rate. For a thousand miles, the route is through a 
totally uncivilized country, one wh'ch has been known 
to Europeans but a few years. It is thus by the pene- 
tration cf her great water-courses by steam vessels that 
Darkest Africa is coming to be known, and is being 
brought into touch with civilization. 


RUINED JAMESTOWN. 


It is with a sense of humiliation that the American 
patriot reads to-day that Jamestown, “the birthplace of 
Anglo-Saxon America,” is now nothing more than a 
heap of ruins-—the little colony of 1607 built on a penin- 
sula of 3,200 acres on the bank of the James River. The 
encroaching waters of the river have changed the penin- 
sula into an island of not more than 1,600 acres. The 
homes are all gone; and a few quaint gravestones are 
about all that is left to mark the ancient and memorable 
site. An attempt is being made to have the United 
States appropriate and beautify the island. It is to be 
hoped that this effort will be successful, and that the 
river will not he allowed to obliterate so famous a site. 


THE CANADIAN CANALS. 


Nearly everybody is talking “canals” now-a-days. 
What is happening in Panama interests all our people. 
New York state is about to greatly enlarge the Erie 
canal, that runs from Lake Erie to the Hudson River. 
It must not be forgotten that Canada has a fine system 
of canals. There is the “Canadian Soo,” between Lakes 
Superior and Huron. The Welland canal is between 
Lakes Erie and Ontario. Then, between Ogdensburg 
and Montreal, there are six canals—forty-five miles in 
all, tc avoid the rapids of the St. Lawrence river. Can- 
ada spent $76.000,000 in their construction. And during 
the last season of open navigation, 35,000,000 bushels of 
grain were sent through these canals to Montreal. 


FLOATING DRY DOCKS. 


Usually a dry dock, used for the repairing of vessels, 
is a stationary constructioz, such as may be seen at the 
Charlestown or Brooklyn navy yard. But floating dry 
docks, by which a vessel may be ra’sed above the level 
of the water, are in use in several places. There is a 
monsier ficating dock at Bermuda, one at Algiers, and 
another at Barcelona. The Spaniards had one at Ha- 
vana, it being now in possession of our government. A 
new dock has recently been constructed at Wallsend, 
England, for use at Durban in South Africa. It is now 
on its way to that distant port. It has a l filing power 
of 8,500 tons, when the water is pumped out of its 
chambers. And in company with it a floating workshop 
has been sent to Durban, with forges, a steam hammer, 
and all the.other appliances needed in making naval re- 
pairs. The Scientific American gives fine cuts of the 
deck and the workshop in a recent issue. 


NEW RAILWAY ACROSS ASIA. 

The building of the Trans-Siberian railroad has led 
other railway promoters to think and dream of a still 
more available route to the far East. This is the 
route that has been planned by Dr. Spatzier. Beginning 
at Constantineple, which is already connected by rail 
with western Europe, it will traverse Asia Minor, and 
pass from thence into Persia, keeping to the south of the 
Caspian Sea. Then it wll pass through Bokhara, and 
into the deserts and plains of Turkestan, and thence 
across the northern section of Thibet. When it reaches 
China, it will run through the valleys of the Hoang-Ho 
and the Yangtse-Kiang rivers, and will have its eastern 
terminus at the populous city of Shanghai. 

The advantages of this new route are said to be, that 

(1) it will open up the heart of Asia to commerce; (2) 
it will pass through a much mcre temperate climate than 
that of the Trans-Siberian road, which is on an average 
1,200 miles further north; and (3) it will be much 
shorter, requiring only about eight days for the trip, 
whereas the trip by the Trans-Siberian consumes seven- 
teen days. The great cities of the Orient will thus be 
brought almost as near to the great cenitres of Europe as 
New York is to them. We would not be at all surprised 
to see Dr. Spatzier’s dream of a Trans-Asian railway be- 
come a reality. 
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A series on the Chicago situation will begin in the 
next issue. ° 


You are larger when you are yourself than when 
you do large things as the echo of another. 


California now has a wide-awake salary campaign 
on hand. It started in Stockton, and is spreading 
rapidly. j ida 

Everything you do as the fruit of your own 
thought makes you stronger; when it is mere imita- 
tion you ate weaker. 


It is a curious and humiliating fact that Pilato 
had a higher ideal of education long before the birth 
of Christ than any one man has to-day. 


State Superintendent Fassett A. Colton of Indiana 
is entering upon his new duties with intelligent zest, 
issuing Monthly Bulletins for direct helpfulness to 
teachers. They are both practical and professional 
suggestions, condensed into a four-page leaflet, com- 
pact, sensible, earnest. 


The selection of Dean W. E. Huntington as presi- 
dent of Boston University gives. universal satisfac- 
tion in scholastic and educational circles. He is 
widely known, has been active and efficient in the ad- 
ministration of the university for many years, is 
scholarly and physically and mentally vigorous, has 
no crooked notions, and is in every respect manly. 


WILL BRING TEACHERS 
RICO. 


The House committee on insular affairs to-day 
ordered a resolution to be reported to the House 
authorizing the quartermaster-general of the army 
to bring 600 school teachers from Porto Rico to the 
United States to attend the summer schools of vari- 
ous universities. The teachers are to pay for their 
subsistence pn the boat, and bear all expenses while 


in this country. 


FROM PORTO 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND. 


The Boston Teachers’ Retirement Fund is one of 
the most conservative, safe, and peaceful of all 
organizations of the kind in the country. It has in- 
vested in City of Boston bonds, $96,000, with about 
$1,000 current funds. The payment to the annui- 
tants last year was about $6,000. ‘The expenses are 
about $300 a year. The annual income from invest- 
ments is about $2,500. This together with the an- 
nual receipts from the members is much more than 
payments. Last year nine members died, which is an 
unusual loss. The fund has most conservative man- 
agement. 


EDUCATIONAL GLADSTONE, 


From the standpoint of health and style of exer- 
cise, Dr. Charles M. Jordan, superintendent of the 
Minneapolis schools, is like unto the grand o!d man, 
William EF. Giadstone. He buys four-feet wood and 
chops it into stove lengths, instead of sawing it. It 
is his custom in winter time to chop half a cord of 
wood before breakfast daily at the height of the sea- 
son. He does it with an ease scarcely comprehended 
by the ordinary educational or literary man. ‘This 
he has done for years. In this form of exercise, Dr. 
Jordan is in the best of company. Washington and 
Lincoln, as well as Gladstone, were experts with the 
axe, and they all swung it for fun and good heal.h. 
Dr. Jordan is a native of Maine, and taught school 
in Bangor for several years, so that he comes hon- 
estly by his love for the axe and its swinging. He is 
full of business to the brim. 


REPRINTS FROM BOSTON MEETING. 


An important departure this year is the issuing of 
fifteen separate parts of the Volume of Proceedings 
of the Boston meeting of the N. E. A. This make; 
it possible for any one to get special articles without 
buying the entire volume. Send postage stamps to 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., for any desirel 
“Reprints.” The prices are here given: The General 
Sessions, fifteen cents per copy; The National Coun- 
cil, ten cents; The Department of Kindergarten Edu- 
eation, ten cents; The Department of Flementary 
Education, five cents; The Department of Secondary 
Edueation, ten cents; The Department of Higher 
Education, ten cents; The Department of Normal 
Schools, ten cents; The Department of Manual 
Training, ten cents; The Department of Art Educa- 
tion, five cents; The Department of Child Study, ten 
cents; The Department of Physical Train‘ng, ten 
cents; The Department of Science Instruction, ten 
cents; The Library Department, ten cents; The De- 
partment of Special Education, ten cents; The Year 

300k (including Active Membership List, Reports, 
etc.), twenty-five cents. 


TRIBUTE TO SUPERINTENDENT MARTIN- 
DALE, 


The Detroit board of education has re-elected W. 
(’. Martindale for a third term of four years, and 
the Principals’ Association tendered him a reception 
which was attended by upwards of 3,000 citizens, 
who took every means of testifying to their high ap- 
preciation of the man who has been elected to serve 
more years than any other superintendent has ever 
been, and who has had less friction with the board 
of education than any predecessor has had. 

Mr. Martindale is a skillful administrator. He 
knows every school in the city, its strength and 
weakness, and is tactful in righting wrongs. He is 
far from being a faddist, but he is as far from being 
anti-progressive. It is not surprising that after 
eight years of service, a man who was originally pro-, 
moted from a principalship should have had opposi- 
tion, but it is highly creditable that such sentiment 
found no sympathy in the board of education, among 
the teachers and principals, or with the vast major- 
ity of the citizens. It is a great sight to see 3,000 
citizens, including most of the official and profes- 
sional people of the city, pass in review, taking the 
hand of the superintendent of schools and express- 
ing their appreciation. 


. concerted and worried her at all times. 


VISITING SCHOOLS. 


“Are you never bored by visiting schools?” is often 
asked. I answer sincerely “Never,” and it is surpris- 
ing, too. Consider for a moment the November trip 
of four weeks,—incidentally there was 8,000 miles of 
railroad travel-—in which classes were seen at work 
in six different states, in one state university, in three 
state normal schools, in one seminary, in one county 
training school, in one agricultural school, in one 
county high school, in nine city high schools, in one 
parental school, in numberless grammar and primary 
schools and kindergartens. 

Wouldn’t it be natural to weary of it? Yes, under 
certain circurnstances, but there is always likely to 
be something that I have never come across before. 
It is true, as it was not in other days, that every 
teacher is genuinely interested in her work, and even 
if it is not new, her interest is so great that she thnks 
it is new, and that gives a zest to seeing her work. 

I would it were possible to know how many schools 
I have visited in the seventeen years spent in educa- 
tional journalism and attendant study of schools. 


MAMOIRS OF A CHILD" 


This is probably the most satisfactory portrayal of 
a child’s life that has been written by an American. 
I have seen nothing so real, so natural, so free from 
special pleading and affectation. It would be inter- 
esting to know how old the author is that one might 
know how long these memories are in the back- 
ground. It is entirely clear that there was nothing 
unusual in the child’s life, and that what little of 
the unusual was there was not remembered. 

The main features of interest, or some of them, 
were that as a child she took nature as it was, with- 
out system, or uniformity. Whatever happened just 
happened, whether in the heavens above or in the 
earth beneath. The vastness of the sky, the tallness 
of anything, especially telegraph and flag poles, dis- 
When she 
first did wrong consciously the terror came through 
the tallness of things and height of the sky. 
Snakes, especially imaginary ones—for she rarely 
saw one-—struck terror io her soul. Darkness al- 
ways meant snakes. Birds and the early morning 
made her happier than aught else in nature. 

Adults interested her little. Only the few who did 
things for her attracted her. Any slightest rebuff or 
harshness, or reproof outside the family, made an 
adult disliked up to young womanhood. Her wor!d 
of thought was peopled by children. She always felt 
that she could depend upon all children and upon 
no adults. She always expected things to go wrong 
when adults were in the deal. The chapter on the 
slight things that made persons ever after disliked is 
highly valuable and suggestive. The cook, a very 
ordinary person, was a decided favorite as were 
grown-up colored men and women—her home was in 
the South. Her dislike of boys, in common with all 
of her girl playmates, is well described. 

It were well for all teachers to read of this little 
girl’s knowledge of, and love for flowers. It is worth 
more than most that is written about nature study 
for little children. A halo of suggestion about a 
flower is more to her than beauty. Green apples and 
peaches, that she does not like at all, and will not 
eat, are really a great delight, not because of what 
it is but because it is suggestive, a baby apple and 
peach as it were. Indeed, many inedible things were 
most delightful because they were so clearly not to 
be eaten. Building was as fascinating to her as to a 
boy. A new pig-pen, or its building, was one of 
the most important events of her childhood. 

School from the first was distasteful. Certainly 
teachers will be benefited by this frank statement of 
the effect of the school upon one little child. It is 
reportable in its effect, but is a genuine surprise in 
several particulars, especially with reference to the 
masterful effect of the stories with morals, and the 
resentment of all direct statement of what a child 
should do. After one of these latter lessons she 
slammed her book and said to herself with an em- 
phasis she has never forgotten, “This old Third 
Reader shall never boss me.” 


“Memoirs of a Child.” By Annie Steger Winston. Cloth. 169 pp. 
Price, $1.00. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co, 
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THE WHEK IN REVIEW. 


The situation in the Far East grows darker. 
Affairs have not passed beyond the diplomatic stage, 
jut a direct rupture in the negotiations is looked for 
any day. The Russian reply to the Japanese de- 
niands has been received at Tokio, and Japan has 
cent a new note, reiterating its claim to be consid- 
ered in Manchuria, and to have its dominant influ- 
ence in Korea recognized. At the Czar’s New Year’s 
reception, on the 14th of January, he expressed a 
sirong desire for the maintenance of peace, and no 
one questions his sincerity, but it does not follow 
that he can control the situation. The most import- 
ant incident of the week is the hurried ratification at 
Pekin of the commercial treaties with Japan and the 
United States, which open the Manchurian ports of 
Moukden and Antung to commerce. This gives the 
United States a definite interest in the adjustment. 
The Russian press manifests increasing bitterness 
toward the United States, because of this action; 
but the Russian government has given the Powers 
formal assurances that it will respect al! treaty rights 
in Manchuria. é 

In all the current discussions of affairs in the Far 
Fast. China and Korea are treated as negligible 
quantities, although it is Chinese and Korean terri- 
tory which is in dispute. Negligible both empires 
doubtless are, from a military point of view. As to 
(hina, there is little cohesion in the government and 
less in the army; and at the first sign of seriows 
trouble, the eourt is likely to go trailing away from 
Pekin into the interior, as it did before, levying 
peror is reported to have already made arrangements 
tribute as it goes. As to Korea, the youthful em- 
for seeking refuge from the storm; and, bound by 
ancient etiquette, he has gone into a month’s absolute 
seclusion as an expression of grief for the death of 
the Dowager Empress. In both countries, there is 
more probability of popular turbulence than of gov- 
ernmental action. The Korean soldiers are in a 
mutinous mood and badly disciplined: while as re- 
gards China, there is only too grave reason to fear 
that the outbreak of war between Japan and Russia 
would be followed by a repetition of the rising 
against foreigners which was attended with such 
bloodshed four years ago. 

* * * 

Tt is taken for granted that, in the event of war 
on a considerable scale, Russia will have to borrow 
heavily, and she will probably try to place her loans 
in Paris, as she has done before. In this case, it may 
be that she will have occasion to regret the Kish- 
eneff massacre and other anti-Jewish demonstrations 
of the sort. It is the Hebrews who do most of the 
lending of money in Europe. They are not ordi- 
narily much affected by sentiment, but they have 
long memories for injuries to their co-religionists. 
In 1891, Russia came to Paris for a loan just as she 
would come now if at all, fresh from the harrying of 
the Jews; though the persecutions were at that time 
far less ferocious than they were at Kisheneff last 
spring. When the bids were opened by the syndi- 
cate which had undertaken to underwrite the loan, 
it was found, not only that the Rothschilds were not 
in the list, but that all other Hebrew financiers were 
absent; and the upshort was that the Russian gov- 
ernment had to take back, ultimately, $40,000,000 
of its proposed $100,000,000 of bonds. 

* * a 

The Russian government apparently thinks it de- 
sirable to conciliate the public sentiment of the 
world; and it has therefore addressed formal assur- 
ances to the Powers that it will respect fully the 
rights which any nation has in Manchuria under 
\reaty with China. Incidentally, Russia professes to 
regard China as sovereign over Manchuria, and says 
in substance that it does not lie with herself or with 
ny other Power to dispose of the future of Man- 
churia. In view of all the facts and of the existing 
situation this savors of high comedy. The trouble 
is that no one who is familiar with the course of 
Russian diplomacy can possibly take Russian prom- 
'ses at their face value. Never were there inter- 


national pledges more definite and unqualified than 
Russia’s pledge to evacuate Manchuria on the 8th of 


last October; but she easily found a pretext for ignor- 
ing her pledges when the time came, and she may be 
counted upon to disregard the obligations which she 
now takes upon herself whenever it is for the fulfil- 
,ment of her “manifest destiny” to do so. 

* * 

It is an indication of the studied unfriendliness 
of a certain section of German public opinion toward 
the United States that a number of the leading Ger- 
man journals are commenting bitterly upon what 
they describe as the contemptuous disregard shown 
by this country for the Kaiser’s gift of a statue of 
Frederick the Great, to be erected in the city of 
Washington. The statue has been lying at Berlin 
for some weeks, ready for shipment, but no intima- 

. tion has been received from Washington as to when 
the authorities there want it sent. But the reason 
for this apparent indifference is a simple one. The 
statue is to be erected at the War College, and the 
work of construction there is now at such a point 
that to erect the statue near the main building, 
which is where it is to go, would be inexpedient and 
dangerous. AlJl this is understood in official circles, 
and the pother in the German papers is significant 
merely as a symptom. 

* 

One-cent letter postage seems an “iridescent 
dream” in view of the figures of the postmaster- 
general’s report. In round figures, the deficit in 
revenues in the fiscal year 1902 was $3,000,000. 
So small a deficit, taken in connection with 
the saving which ‘it was expected would be 
made in the cost of handling second-class 
matter, seemed to promise a_ balancing of 
revenues and expenditures at no distant day, and 
with it a chance for a reduction of letter postage. 
But the deficit for 1903 amounted to more than 
$4,500,000; and the postmaster-general estimates the 
deficit for 1904 at more than $7,000,000: and that 
for 1905 at more than $8,500,000. While the deficit 
goes on at this crescendo rate, it obviously will be 
out of the question to experiment with one-cent lct- 
ter postage. Dwellers in country districts have good 
reason to be pleased with what the department is 
doing for them; for the number of rural free delivery 
routes rose during the year from 8,466 to 15,119. 

* * * 

A bill has been introduced in both houses of Con- 
gress which looks to the creation of a national arbi- 
tration board, to adjudicate questions between capi- 
tal and labor when called upon to do so. Practically 
the bill proposes to create the machinery for doing 
from time to time, as occasion arises, under full 
authority of law, what President Roosevelt did, 
necessarily at his individual initiative, in appointing 
a tribunal to settle the coal strike. The proposed 
arbitration would be purely voluntary, and the ob- 
ligation of both parties to accept its findings woul. 
be moral merely, and enforced by public opinion 
rather than by the courts. Arbitration is not a 
panacea for all the evils that exist in the industrial 
world, but it is a palliative, and often it brings about 
results which could be reached in no other way. If 
an influential and authoritative and manifestly dis- 
interested tribunal were always in readiness to arbi- 
trate grave labor disputes, it would tend to peace if 
it did not always secure it. 

* * * 

There has been some solicitude over the possible 
disturbance of the money market by so large a trans- 
action as the transfer of $40,000,000 for the pay- 
ment for the Panama canal, when the time has come; 
and many plans have been considered for avoiding 
it. But the arrangement which the government has 
made for financing this payment is admirably simple. 
Practically it is merely a shifting of credits. The 
funds required will be withdrawn by degrees from 
the depository banks and immediately redeposited 
in the same banks to the credit of the shareholders, 
or their representatives. The Morgan house will act 
as the financial agent of the Panama company in this 
transfer. The announcement of these arrangements 
is not official, but it is believed to be authentic, and it 
is accepted in financial circles as obviating all finan- 


THE GREAT MEN OF FEBRUARY. 


[Con\inued from page 39. | 


burg, Germany. He gave us the wonderful oratorios of 
Elijah and St. Paul. Horace Greeley was the founder of 
the New York Tribune, a renowned American journalist 
born in Amherst, N. H. Another famous American was 
Elisha Kent Kane, the Arctic explorer, born in Philadel- 
phia. 

Fourth Child (February 4, Josiah Quincy, 1772; Mark 
Hopkins, 1802).—February 4 records two noted births: 
Josiah Cuincy, the famous Boston statesman, orator, 
and president of Harvard College; and another noted 
college president, Mark Hopkins, also a native of Massa- 
chusetts, who was head of Williams College. 

Fifth Child (February 5, James Otis, 1725; Sir Robert 
Peel, 1788; Ole Bull, 1810).—The fifth day of February 
marks the birth of an American patriot, a British states- 
man, and a Norwegian musician. James Otis, the bril- 
liant orator, was born in Massachusetts, and he it was 
who dedicated Faneuil hall as the “cradle of liberty.” 
Longfellow pictures Ole Bull in the “Wayside Inn,” 


where 
“Before the blazing fire of wood 


Erect the rapt musician stood.” 

Sixth Child (February 7, Charles Dickens, 1812).— 
One of the world’s greatest story-writers came into life 
on February 7. Charles Dickens gave us many fine 
stories. But the children love best “The Child’s Story of 
a Star.” 

Seventh Child (February 8, General William Tecumseh 
Sherman, 1820).—A great American general shines on 
my banner. He was a native of Ohio, and became 
famous for valor in the Civil War. The country will 
never forget his victorious “March through Georgia.” 

Eighth Child (February 9, William Henry Harrison. 
1773).-—-General Harrison was the ninth president of the 
United States, and was born in Virginia. He was a dis- 
guished soldier in the American army, governor, and 
statesman. 

Ninth Child (February 10, Charles Lamb, 1775).— 
Charles Lamb was born in London just a year before 
this country made its declaration of independence. He 
had the poet Coleridge for a playmate at Christ’s hesp!- 
tal. He was a noted writer of criticisms and of essays. 

Tenth Child (February 11, Daniel Boone, 1735; Lydia 
Maria Child, 1802; Thomas Alva Edison, 1847).—The 
Kentucky pioneer, Daniel Boone, was born in Pennsyl- 
vania. American owes much to the courage, endurance, 
and skill of men like the brave Boone, who cleared the 
wilderness. Lydia Maria Child was one of those who 
risked “their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honer” that the negro slave m‘ght be free. She was 
born in Medford, Mass., 101 years ago. Edison, the won- 
derful inventor, is still living at the age of fifty-six. 
Many of the electrical conveniences which we now en- 
joy we owe to him. 

Eleventh Child (February 12, John Winthrop, 1706; 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko, 1746; Abraham Lincoln, 1809; 
Charles Robert Darwin, 1809).—Mine is a red-letter date 
in American history, for it chronicles the birth of the 
great American martyr, and emancipator of the slaves, 
Abraham Lincoln. Gocd Governor John Winthrop, one 
of the early colonial governors, also saw the light on 
this day, in England. in 1706. The Polish patriot, Kos- 
ciuszko, was born in Lithuania, Russia, in 1746. And 
the renowned English naturalist, Darwin, was born on 
this day and in the came year as Lincoln. No other day 
in Fehruary can show so many great names as I. 

Twelfth Child (February 14, Winfleld Scott Hancock, 
1824).—February 14 has been marked for many years 
as Valentine’s day. General Hancock, a distinguished 
American soldier, was born on this day in Pennsylvania. 

Thirteenth Child (February 15, Charles F. Daubigny, 
1817).—A famous French landscape painter of the 
nineteenth century, was born on February 15, 1817. 

Fourteenth Child (February 18, Galileo, 1564).—To the 
great Italian scientist and inventor, Galileo, who was 
born in Pisa, more than three centuries ago, the world 
owes some of its most useful discoveries. Galileo gave 
us the pendulum, and taught us many natural laws. He 
was a great astronomer and a great writer and philos- 
opher, also. 

Fifteenth Child (February 19, Copernicus, 1473).—Co- 
pernicus was born in Prussia and lived nearly a century 
before Galileo. He was a renowned astronomer, and the 
first to teach what everybody believes to-day to be the 
true system of the world—that the sun is the centre and 
the planets revolve around it. 

Sixteenth Child (February 21, Cardinal Newman, 
1801).-—It is a little over a century since the great Car- 
dinal Newman, the famous preacher and author of 
“Lead, Kindly Light,” was born in London. 

Seventeenth Child (February 22, Washington, 1732: 
James Russell Lowell, 1819).—I am the greatest day in 
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The Southworth-Stone Arithmeties. By Gor- 
pon A. SouTHWoRTH, Superintendent of Schools, 
Somerville, Mass., and Joun C. STONE, Associate 
Professor of Mathematics, the Michigan State 
Normal College. No teacher should change arith- 
metics until these books have been examined. 
Professor Stone’s Monograph on the teaching of arith- 

metic (just published) will be sent on application. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 
Boston New York Chicago 


February to Americans, because I record the birth of the 
revered Washington, “first in peace, first in war, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” His memory 
grows more radiant as the years roll by, and our country 
grows in greatness and power as he prophesied that it 
would. One of our great American poets, Lowell, was 
also born on this day. 

Eighteenth Child (February 23, Handel, 1685).—Feb- 
ruary 23 is distinguished by the birth of the famous 
musical composer, Handel, whose native land is Prussia. 
The most sublime of his numerous compositions is “The 
Messiah.” 

Nineteenth Child (February 24, Grimm, 1786).—Wil- 
helm Karl Grimm, whose fairy stories the children love, 
was born in Hanau, Germany. He had a famous older 
brother named Jakob Ludwig Grimm, with whem he 
worked. And the two are known as the Grimm 
brothers. 

Twentieth Child (February 26. Marlowe, 1564, Victor 
Hugo, 1892).—An English poet and dramatist, and a 
French poet and romancer, belong to February 26. 

Twenty-first Child (February 27, Longfellow, 1807).— 
Our own great American poet, Longfellow, also belongs 
to February. He was born in Portland, Me.; and he had 
his home for most of his life in Cambridge, Mass. 
These houses are still standing and are visited every 
year by hundreds of people, who have been helped and 
cheered by his poems. 

February.—That completes the list up to date. There 
are three or four days not occupied by any person 
known to you, dear Goddess of Fame, although the world 
is full of gocd people born on these days, who would be 
famous were their noble deeds but known. : 

Goddess of Fame—yYes, that is so, February. And 
next year, perhaps you will come before the throne of 
Fame, bringing the record of the great acts and events 
which have marked your days. 

You are welcome visitors, you and your train, 
And now good-by, till we meet again. 
(Curtain or march.) 


TUITION IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 

According to the most recent report of the Bureau of 
Education, which is going through the press in Wash- 
* ington, there were 1,460 high schols out of an ent're 
number of 6,318 reporting which had received an ag- 
gregate of $465,494 from tuition fees. It is assumed that 
most of these tuition fees were paid by pupils who at- 
tended from some other town or district than the one 


which furnished the support of the high school. Most 
high schools charge tuition to “outsiders.” 
Two thousand and nineteeen schools re- 
ported their income; the aggregate was 


37,583,640. The average expense of these high schocls 
being upwards of $3,000 apiece, while the tuition re- 
ceived for the 1,460 high schools was but little more 
than $300. Less than one-third of the high schools re- 
porting to thiseoffice answer the question with regard to 
income, but it is presumed that all or nearly all of them 


are free to the pupils in their district. 
In 1901, 1,611 public high schools reported receipts 
from tuition fees $507,982, and a total income of 2,194 


schools was $7,533,646. 

In 1900 there were 1,688 public high schools that re- 
ported an income from tuition, the same being $537,576 
in the aggregate; 2,280 schools reported a total income 
of $7,561,121. 

In 1899, 1,589 public high schools reported receipts in 
the aggregate of $514,489 from tuition fees, while 2,102 
reported total income of $6,769,213. 

In 1898, 1,646 high schools reported an aggregate of 
$552,932 from tuition fees, while 2,141 schools reported 
an income in the aggregate of $7,209,847. 

It appears, therefore, that the number reporting re- 
ceipts from tuition has decreased in the five years, and 
that the amount received from tuition has decreased on 
the whole. This would seem to be consonant with the 
theory that the formation of new high schools in 
neighboring towns has reduced the amount received 
from tuition in the towns which were the first to estab- 
lish high schools and receive pup‘ls free of tuition in 
their own towns, and receive on a moderate tuition fee 
pupils from neighboring towns.—Note from the Commis- 
sioner of Education, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR AND OTHER 
ANIMAL STUDIES. By William J. Long. Illustrated 
by Charles Copeland. Boston: Ginn & Co. 280 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

Nearer and nearer does Mr. Long lead us to the heart 
of nature. His sympathy with life, human and animal, 
his patience and joy in waiting for animals to reveal 
their inner consciousness, as it were, places him in the 
forefront as an interpreter of their life for our enjoy- 
ment. What the cell is to the crystal Mr. Long is to the 
scientist, and his disclosures are their announcements. 
What friendship is to acquaintance his revelation as to 
the ways and means of animal life is to the introduction 
given by the zoologist. 

Thelittlebrother to the bear is the coon, in whom you 
will have a genuine interest after you see how well Mr. 
Long knows him and how deeply he loves him. Is there 
the pen of another that could have written this. para- 
graph? 

“The strange bird was there on her nest, her long bill 
resting over the edge of the hollow and looking like a 
twig at the first glance. She showed no fear whatever, 
and, encouraged by her quietness and assurance, I crept 
nearer and nearer, till I touched her bill with my finger 
and turned it gently aside. At this she wiggled it im- 
patiently, and my first child’s observation was one that 
has only recently been noticed by naturalists, namely, 
that the tip of the upper bill is flexible and can be moved 
about almost like the tip of a finger, in order to find the 
food that lies deep in the mud and seize it and drag it 
out of its hiding.” 

But the coon is not the only one with whom we fall in 
love as we revel in these pages. There are others. Best 
of all is the wayin which he magnifies the toad in 
“K'dunk, the Fat One,” of whom he tells the following 
strange story:— 

“One evening a young girl with a very sweet natural 
voice was singing by an open window on the porch. She 
was singing for the old folks’ pleasure that night some 
old simple melodies they liked best. Just within the 
window, the piano was playing a soft accompaniment. 
A stir in the grass ettracted my attention, and there was 
K’dunk trying in vain toclimb the steps. I lifted 
K’dunk gently to the piazza. There he followed along 
the rail till he was close beside the singer, where he sat 
perfectly still listening intently as long as she sang. 
Two or three times this happened in the course of the 
summer. The girl’s voice seemed to have a fascination 
for our homely little pet, for at the first sweet notes he 
would zeramble out from his hiding and try to climb the 
steps. When I lifted him to the porch he would hop 
along till close beside the singer, where he would sit, all 
quietness and appreciation, as long as she sang. Then 
one night, when he had sat humble and attentive at her 
feet through two songs, a tenor, who studied in New 
York, and who sometimes gave concerts, was invited to 
sing. He responded, promptly and atrocicusly, with, “O 
Hully Gee,” which was not the name of the thing, but 
only the academy boys’ version of a once popular love 
song. Had K’dunk been a German choir leader, he 
could not have so promptly and perfectly expressed 
his opinion of the wretched twaddle. It was not the 
fool words, which he could not, fortunately, understand, 
nor yet the wretched tingle-tangle music, which was past 
praying for, but rather the voice itself, with its forced 
unnatural quality so often affected by tenors. At the 
first strident notes K’dunk grew uneasy. Then he 
scrambled to the edge of the porch and fell off headlong 
in his haste to get down and away from the soul-disturb- 
ing perfermance.” 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
CONCERNING THE CONDUCT AND LIFE OF THE 
SCHOOL. By Samuel T. Dutton. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sors. Cloth. 278 pp. Prices, $1.00. 

Mr. Dutton has given the first book on school manage- 
ment that has gotten out of the ru‘s without gett'ng 
into the air, the first absolutely up-to-date book of the 
kind as to modern affiliation with the school, and the 
only beok that has left the trite phrases of the good old 
days withocut being visionary. 

It is a thoroughly sane book, there is not a cranky, 
ereoked notion in it. It is clear in statement, making 
everv point so distinct and definite that the most timid 
teacher can fully appreciate its purport. It is compre- 
hensive. so that the most unsophisticated country girl, 
who is in the school for the first time, to the cver-trained 
enecialist. the untutored “school committee man” 
the superintendent of the large city, find here the phases 
of school work that interest. 

It may be interesting to note some of the topics not 
heretofore extensively considered in such works, several 
of which have not so much as been mentioned in school 
gardens, plavgrcunds, and play centres, vacation schools. 
scheol extension, free lectures, parents’ associations, 
mothers’ meetings, education societies, school decora- 
tions, school athletics, the school paver, literary clubs, 
the summer camp, the alumni association. 

The outline of the book is also suggestive. The Nature 
end Seope of School Management, the Teacher. the 
Growth of the Teacher. Phys'cal Conditions, Organ‘za- 
tion of the School, the Government of the School. School 
Incertives, the Curricu'um, the Daily Prog-am, the Rci- 
tation, Training Pupils to Study, Reviews and Examina- 
tions. School Gardens, Playgrounds, Vacation Schools. 
the School and the Community, the School as a Social 
Centre, Affiliated Interest. Supervision. 

From this outline it will be seen that Mr. Dutton has 
courageously omitted much and inserted much, and has 
done all in such a way as to enrich. without establishing 
a faddist’s hothouse. 

INDUCTIVE LESSONS IN BIOLOGY. A Manual for Sec- 
ondary Schools. By Lewanna Wilkins, B. S. Boston: 
Renjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 

This excellent hand-book is intended to direct and en- 
courage original work in biological investigation in sec- 
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ondary schools. It gives definite instruction concerning 
the best methods and the correlation of the facts ob- 
tained by them. The matter is well arranged, and pre- 
sented so plainly that neither pupil nor teacher can mis- 
take its concise and well-worded directions. It must 
prove a valuable guide in the work, whose importance 
it emphasizes. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by Thomag 
Mare Parrott, Ph. D., professor of English in Prince- 
ton University. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

No edition of this favorite play has come to notice 
which has had more adequate treatment than that 
which accompanies it in this inviting volume. It in- 
cludes an account of Shakespeare’s early work, of the 
story on which the play is based, of its sources and his 
use of them, and of his characterization with the editor’s 
own thoughtful conclusion. There are notes in abund- 
ance, a glossary, and appendices, genercus in suggestive 
explanation and incident. The book is most tastefully 
bound in linen and fitly lettered. 

COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF ADELAIDE 
ANNE .PROCTOR. With Introduction by Charles 
Dickens and photogravure portrait. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell &. Co. 400 pp. Cloth, gilt top, in 
box, $2.00; half calf, $3.50; full limp seal, $4.50. 

A good edition of Adelaide Proctor’s poems has been a 
library need; and the present de luxe volume is welcome. 
It includes the ecmp’ete works of this poet who won for 
herself the warm admiration of Charles Dickens, The 


- latter’s original introduction is given, wherein he states 


the manner of his acquaintance with an anonymous con- 
tributor to “Household Words,’ who later turns out to 
be daughter of his warm friend, Barry Cornwall. With 
innate delicacy, Miss Proctor had declined to court suc- 
cess as a writer through her father’s influence, byt had 
preferred to win it in unknown and independent fashion. 

After her death her writings were collected in an edi- 
tion which contained, said Dickens, ‘‘the whole of her 
Legends and J.yrics, and originated in the great favor 
with which they had been received by the public.” 

All of her writings are here carefully preserved in an 
excellent type printed smoothly on high grade paper, 
with deckel edge and gilt tops. 

OUR LANGUAGE. Smith & McMurry Grammar. By 
C. Alphonso Smith, Ph. D., professor in the University 
of North Carolina. Atlanta: B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Company. 

This book begins with a brief account of the origin of 
cur language, intelligible to young students, for whom, 
in part, the book seems to be designed. The principles 
which govern the use of our mother tongue, a clear 
understanding of which goes so far towards the intelli- 
gent and scholarly use of English, not only, but of the 
ready and accurate perception of the structure and re- 
lations of language as a whole, are given with fullness 
and precision, and with modern examples. 
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RALPH S. TARR, B.S. 


P rofessor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography at Cornell University ; Author of “ Economic Geology of the United States,” 1 
Elementary Geology,” “ Physical Geography of New York State,” etc.; and Co-author of “Tarr-McMurry Geographies” 


Price . . . $1.00 
physiographic laws in the geographic unit best understood by pupils. 
The book is most teachable and easily handled. Besides being 
pedagogical, it has numerous aids for teachers. The summaries, topical 
outline, suggestions at the end of each chapter, and the book references 
“are strong features of this work. The many admirable illustrations are 
not merely_pictures, but t//ustrate the book, adding greatly to its value 


This work covers every point generally considered a proper part of 
Physical Geography. All topics are treated concisely, accurately, and 
yet interestingly, and on almost every page there are applications to 
human affairs. There are also five chapters given over almost exclu- 
sively to the relation between physiography and life. Of these five 
chapters, two are unique,— Physiography of United States, and Rivers 
of United States. They apply the leading principles of physiography in the classroom. 
to the home country, thus making clear the effects and operations of 
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BY 
HELEN J. ROBINS and AGNES F. PERKINS 
_ ‘Teachet of English in Miss Baldwin’s School, Bryn Mawr Teacher of English in The Holman School, Philadelphia 


Price . . . 90 cents 

and agreement of words, and in each lesson the usage treated in the 
preceding lesson is emphasized as far as possible in the examples under 
the newrule. Part II. deals with position of words, phrases, and clauses 
and with principles of unity and arrangement in sentence structure. 


This book may be used in elementary classes in English as soon as 
the study of grammar is completed, or, in more advanced classes, as a 
direct preparation for colleges. It includes lessons in phraseology and 
sentence study, and lessons in punctuation. Part I. treats of the use 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Designed fo. Use in Elementary Schools 
BY 
TULEY FRANCIS HUNTINGTON, A. [1, (Harvard) 
Recently Member of the Faculty of the Leland Stanford Junior University ; Sometime Senior Head of the 
Department of English, Milwaukee High Schools 
Price . . . 60 cents 
student’s social instincts, and he is taught, by means of numerous exer- 
cises, to put himself in others’ places. The exercises are varied and 


of letter-writing and the four kinds of composition,—narration, descrip- abundant, and not a little attention has been given to oral exercises, 
tion, explanation (exposition), and argument. thus doing away with the artificial separation of written and oral 


_ __ All through the book effort is made to bring out the student's composition. 
individuality and to secure personality in his written work. He is This book is suitable for a two-year course, but can be used for a 


everywhere impressed with the fact that good writing is after all more one-year course, if some portions are omitted, or twice a week through 
or less a matter of character, his own problem being to put his own self the entire high-school course of four years. 
into his writing, and not some other se!f. Use, also, 1s made of the 
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This book is divided into three parts. Parts I. and IJ. deal with 
planning and writing, and writing and rewriting, while Part III. treats 
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CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 1. A detailed and logical exposition of the principles of 1. A large number and variety of easy ex- 
. arithmetic. amples in the essentials of practical 


I. It is based on counting. 2. A large number and variety of practical examples arithmetic.. 


2. The elementary processes are made con- connected with present economic conditions. fea iat . 
Equal prominence is given to the inductive-deductive 2. The omission of all historical arithmetical 


crete by the use of dots and geometric _3- . 
figures net of solution and to the analytic method of conundrums. 
3. A large number of concrete examples 4. ‘The omission of examples requiring much thought 3- The prominence given to the analytic 
taken from the child’s environment. until the mechanical difficulties of computation method of solution. 
4. Each problem as a rule involves only one spe 25 tanga lee 4. Strict adherence to modern mathematical 
‘ 5. The omission of antiquated topics, such as average , ‘ 
operation. of accounts, true discount, etc. and business methods of computation. 
7 bay 9 get of all aesticed problems. 6. The ae of a largenumber of solutions in mathe- 5 The chief ends in view are to train pupils to 
Decimals are treated as ordinary num- 
bers. y 7. Thoroughly modern treatment of commercial arith- think, and to make them proficient in the 
The tad metic. computations of business life. 
oe ont Cevelopment is the induc- s. Attention is given to the symbolism of mathematics. 
As 9. The chief ends in view are skill in using numbers, and 
8. The principal end in view is the art of the acquisition of the power to elicit and cultivate 
thought. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hengive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 13: Connecticut High School 
and Classical Teachers’. Association, 
New Britain. 


February 23-24-25: N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, Atlanta, Ga. Pres- 
ident, Henry P. Emerson, superintend- 
ent of schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 

March 9-10: Pennsylvania City and 
Borough Superintendents, Norristown. 
President, J. K. Gotwals, Norristown. 

July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 

July 5-9: National Educaticnal Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July: New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ithaca. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. fam, secretary, Montpelier. 


Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. The following announce- 
ment of rules for promotions has been 
made by Superintendent Louis J. Rund- 
lett: — 

The first semi-annual promotion for 
classes A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J only 
occurs on February 1, 1904. The course 
of study, before entering the high school, 
now comprises eight years of school work, 
not including the kindergarten course. 
In view of the brevity of the course, pro- 
motion in these classes must be strict. It 
is not desirable that the average pupil 
should enter the high school before the 
age of fourteen years, and parents are 
eautioned against urging children toward 
promotion when their immaturity natur- 
ally forbids it. Promotion for pride or 
sentiment, even though the child is profi- 
cient, is often as injurious as it is unrea- 
sonable. Formerly, pupils were com- 
pelled to remain one full year if they 
failed of promotion, but under the present 
scheme the time has been reduced to 
nineteen weeks. 

Pupils of school age can now be ad- 
mitted for the first time, both at the be- 
ginring of the fall term and on February 
1, 1904. 

Parents having pupils in the kindergar- 
ten classes are advised to allow them to 
complete the full course before entering 
the primary school. 

The council school board is facing a 
problem regarding the housing of pupils 
living on the plains on the east side of the 
river. A new building’ is in process of 
erection, but in the meantime accommoda- 
tions are a minus quantity. 


PORTSMOUTH. The police court 
judge of Portsmouth has decided that a 
teacher can punish pupils in that city. A 
principal rattaned a rebellious youngster 
whose parents would do nothing to help 
in the discipline, and the mother swore 
out a warrant for arrest. The respondent 
was promptly discharged. 

CLAREMONT. Printed invitations 
have been distributed in the graded 
schools of this town, signed by Superin- 
tendent Chartes Tracy and the teachers 
of the respective grades, inviting the par- 
ents to visit the schools often and co- 
operate with the teachers and the super- 
intendent in the school work; to become 
more conversant with the work being 
done in the schools, and to close as far as 
possible any break that may exist be- 
tween the home and school life. 

HANOVER. Dr. A. S. Cooley gave an 
interesting illustrated lecture in Chandler 
hall January 8, on “A Tour Through 
Greece.” Dr. Covley has traveled widely 
in Greece and has made a specialty of the 
collection of fine photographs. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. Lewis H. Dutton, master of 


- the Hancock school, died January 10 at 


his home in Winchester, of angina pect- 
toris. He had been in poor health for 
nearly a year past. During the summer 
he improved somewhat, and was able to 
take charge of his school at the opening 
of the fall term. His illness again at- 
tacked him, resulting in his death. 

Lewis Henry Dutton was born in Clare- 
mont, N. H., in 1842. He received his 

rly education in the schceols of that 
town and at the New London Literary 
and Scientific Institute, now known as 
Colby Academy, at New London, N. H., 
where he fitted for college. He entered 
Dartmouth College, but when the Civil 
war broke out he left school to enlist in 
the Third Vermont infantry at St. 
Johnsbury. 

After being mustered out he removed to 
Manchester, N. H., where he was engaged 
for four years as a teacher in the public 
schools. In 1870 he came to Boston, and 
was appointed usher in the Eliot gram- 
mar school for boys. Later he was ad- 
vanced to the grade of sub-master and 
transferred to the old Prescott, now the 
Emerson grammar school in East Boston, 
He next went to the Adams grammar 
school, where he served until he was ap- 
pointed master of the Hancock grammar 
school for girls on Parmenter street, in 
1884, in which position he served until 
his death. 

Dean William E. Huntington of the 
College of Liberal Arts has been elected 
president of Boston University. The 
election was by a large majcrity and was 
afterward made unanimous. 

The Boston Branch of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae met in Allston hall, 
on January 9, at 2.30 P.M. The commit- 
tee on education arranged the following 
program on the “College Graduate in the 
Elementary School”: (1) “The Need of 
the College Graduate in the Elementary 
School,” Supervisor Maurice P. White. 
Boston; (2) “The professional training of 
the college graduate who is tc do element- 
ary school work.” Miss Anna McKeag, 
associate professor af pedagogy, Welles- 
Jey College; (3) “The opportunities in 
Massachusetts for college graduates to re- 
ceive professional training for elementary 
school work,” Wallace C. Boyden, prin- 
cipal Boston Normal school, (4) “How 
can we inerease the nwmber of college 
graduates in the elementary schools?” 
Dr. W. P. Beckwith, principal Salem Nor- 
mal school. The College club invited the 
Branch at the close to spend a social hour 
in their rooms. 

FITCHBURG. President William De- 
Witt Hyde of Bowdoin College is to give 
a series of lectures at the State Normal 
school, on the afternoons of January 16- 
23-30, February 6-13. Subject: “Types 
of Personality: Epicurean, Stoic, Pla- 
tonic, Aristotelian, Christian.” 


ATHOL. G. T. Fletcher, agent of the 
State Board of Education, addressed the 
teachers of Athol January 8, upon “Some 
Educational Problems.” It seemed to all 
who heard it one of the most sensible and 
inspiring addresses that they had ever 
heard. It dealt with gradation of pupils, 
courses of study, and supervision, discuss- 
ing the teacher’s relation to all of these. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NORWICH. The city schools are pre- 
paring papers for the educational exhibit 
at St. Louis. The West Chelsea schools, 
under Superintendent J. B. Stanton, took 
the initiative in the matter, and began the 
work in December. 

Miss Welch has been engaged as teach- 
er in the intermediate department of the 
Shetucket school, in the place of Miss 


Edith Richards, who was married during | 


the Christmas recess. 

Miss Lillian Stetson, who has been 
traveling in the West during the past 
year, has returned to her position as pri- 
mary teacher at the Falls school. Miss 
Coote, who substituted in Miss Stetson’s 
room, has taken the regents’ examination 
and will teach in New York state. 

The annual dinner of the Connecticut 
Schoolmasters’ club will be held at the 
New Haven house, New Haven, January 
30, at 1 P. M. President Hadley of Yale 
University and Charles F. Chapin, editor 
of the Waterbury American, will be 
guests of the club. 

Sleighing parties are in order now, and 
nearly every afterncon the merry voices 
of the children and the jingle of bells an- 
nownce the trip of some school party. 


MIDDLE ALANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK CITY. Principal J. F. 
Wright of the school on the 
corner of Chrystie and Hester 


streets, has just been retired from active 
service after a service of fifty years. He 
was horn at South Onondaga, N. Y., in 
1839, and was educated in the common 
schools and at the Onondaga Valley and 
Homer Academies, New York. He taught 
his first country school in 1848, and taught 
later in the villages of Marcellus and 
Cicero. He was graduated from the s‘ate 
normal school in 1853. After graduation 
he taught as principal at Cohoes, Hudson, 
and Mount Vernon, N. Y. He began in 
New York city in April, 1859. 

Work has been begun on the new De- 
Witt Clinton high school at Fifty-ninth 
street and Tenth avenue, to be the largest 
high schcol building in the United States. 
It will have seventy-eight classrooms, an 
auditorium, two gymnasiums, four study 
halls, and fourteen laboratories, providing 
accommodations for 3,710 students. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY. Square miles, 
757; school directors, 112; townships, 54; 
boroughs, 57; school directors, 707; 
teachers employed, 1,345; applicants ex- 
amined, 520; applicants examined in 
higher branches, 109; pupils enrolled, 57.- 
547, pupils enrolled in townships, 22,799; 
pupils enrolled in boroughs, 34,748; pupils 
who study in vocal music, 29,708; special 
supervisors in music, 18; high schools, 23: 
high school teachers, 51; schools visited 
by superintendent, 905; educational meet- 
ings attended, 69; average term in months 
in townships, 8.04; average term in 
months in boroughs, 9.14; average term in 
months in county, 8.57: total value of 
school property, $4,298,900; amount spent 


for educational purposes, $1,666,990; 
amount paid to teachers, $631,238. 
VIRGINIA. 


The Virginia State Board of Education 
has decided that persons of Indian blood 
cannet attend white schools. The pat- 
rons of a white school in Dinwiddie 
county objected to the attendance of cer- 
tain children because of rumors that 
there was negro blood in the family. 
The parents denied the charge, but ad- 
mitted the admixture of Indian blood 
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which descended through several genera- - 
tions, till now the proportion of Indian 
blood is only one sixty-fourth. The . 
county board decided that the children - 
could not attend the school, and the state ; 
board has affirmed the decision. i 


CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA. 


RICHMOND. There has been an in- 
crease of some of the teaching force each 
year since 1897, and after all this the 
grade teachers this year have received an 
increase of ten per cent. The average for 
the eighty-five teachers is now $622. 


WISCONSIN. 


RIPON COLLEGE. Mrs. Clarissa . 
Tucker Tracy, who was for more than 
forty years actively connected with Ripon 
College, has just celebrated her eighty- 
fifth birthday. An informal reception was 
tendered her at the home of Mrs. E. H. 
Merrell, wife of a former president. Thir- 
ty-five old friends assembled to do her 
honcr. Selections from Mrs. Tracy’s 
poems were read and violin and piano 
numbers were played. 

Mrs. Tracy was born in Susquehanna 
county, Pa., and educated in the schools 
of the neighborhood. She became a 
teacher at fourteen, then a pupil and 
teacher in two academies, and later the 
Mary Lyon of Ripon College. She was 
one of the foremost botanists in Wiscon- 
sin, a strong mathematician, and is still a 
unique personality of remarkable force 
and originality of character, with her fa¢- 
ulties wonderfully well preserved. Her 
pupils can be found in every state, many 
of them persons of prominence, profes- .- 
sional men, senators, authors and mis- 
sionaries. 

MISSOURI. 

The State Teachers’ Association at its 
recent meeting passed the following:— 

“We appreciate the recognition by the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition of educa- 
tion as its first department. 

“We commend the action of the Nat- 
ional Educational . Association in placing 
its meeting for 1904 within the direct in- 
fluence of the lessons of the World’s fair. 

“We pledge ourselves to use every 
proper effort to make the number of Mis- 
souri teachers enrolled at this meeting in 
keeping with the historic importance of 
the occasion educationally, and with the 
dignity of our great state.’’ 

ST. JOSEPH. The nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association of negro teachers recently in 
session in St. Joseph established the fact 
that with Lincoln Institute at the head, 
the negro schools of Missouri are in an ex- 
cellent stage of progress. 

The great feature of the occasion was 
the scholarly address by President B. F. 
Allen of Lincoln Institute, “Modern Spirit 
of Education.” 

The program of the normal section ar- 
ranged by and presided over by Professor 
J. Silone-Yates of the same institution. 
dealing mainly with methods of present- 
ing various subjects, was also a very val- 
uable feature of the session. 
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Nos. 1-2-3-4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens are 
especially adapted for school and coliege use. 
30 cents per gross, Send for samples. 


Economy is Wealth 


BEST INK 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR OWN 
INKS AND SAVE MONEY? 


We are petting up packages of concentrated 
powder, one of which contains all the ingredients 
for making & full pint of the best Red Ink for 
25 cents, and one & gallon of the best Black Ink 
for 4 cents. 

Place contents of package in a pint for red ink, or 
a gallon for black ink, of dukewarm water that has 
heen boiled, and let it dissolve, and you will have an 
ink that is superior to most and inferior to none. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


G. FRANKLIN KING, 
Cor. Hawley St. and Hawley P1., Boston. 


GREATER NEW YORK AND 
VICINITY. 


New York Office, 10 E. 14th St., Room 7. 


LL news items for this department should be 

sent to Room 7, 10 East Fourteenth street, New 

York city, at which place copies of the Journal or 
American Primary Teacher may be secured. 


COMPTROLLER GROUT STILL ON 
THE WARPATH. 


Comptroller Grout is making every- 
body in the Board of Education, espec- 
ially the school officials, umeasy. He is 
probing into all sorts of things. His 
statement that all authors who are school 
officials should turn over their royalties 
to the city is causing considerable alarm 
among some of the superintendents. 


SOME LEGAL DECISIONS. 


There seems to be no end of the appeals 
to the courts to decide matters between 
the Board of Education and its principals 
and teachers. 

The most. recent decision is in regard to 
the Cusack case. Principal Cusack, a day 
school principal in Brooklyn, was for- 
inerly an evening school principal. 
Owing to the consolidation of classes, the 
number of evening school principals for 
men was diminished, and Evening School 
Principal Cusack was dropped. Mr. 
Cusack brought suit for reinstatement on 
the ground of the permanency of his posi- 
tion. He was defeated in this contention 
and sued again on the ground that two 
men principals had been appointed since 
the abolition of his position, and he was 
entitled to a preference. 

It was seen from this view that teachers 
who have ample employment under the 
Board of Education, but who, in addition, 
are teaching some one study in the school 
which may hereafter be discontinued, and 
thereby deprived of a small part of their 
salary, should not necessarily be “pre- 
ferred” in subsequent appointments in 
other schools, and that permanent em- 
ployment does not necessarily mean per- 
manent employment in two positions. 


LEVY ON EDUCATIONAL HALL. 


The Brooklyn school teachers obtained 
judgment last fall through a suit brought 
in their behalf by Dr. Gunnison, principal 
of Erasmus Hall high school, for balance 
of salaries due them under the old 
schedule, which was abandoned when 
— became a part of Greater New 

ork. ; 

The total amount of the judgment was 
about $5,000, and although it was awarded 
seme weeks ago, the finance department 
has paid no attention to the matter, as it 
is waiting the Corporation counsel’s de- 
cision, as to whether or not he will appeal 
the case. On advice of their counsel, Ira 

Bamberger, it was decided to attempt to 
collect the judgment, and the sheriff is- 
sued an execution against the Department 
of Education. 

Deputy Sheriff Max Altman, who dis- 
tinguished himself some weeks ago by 
levying on the second Elijah’s handsome 
equipage at the time that he was in New 
York during his great revival, took charge 
of the writ of execution and endeavored 
to realize on it. 


_ King’s Nonpareil pens at $1 a gross, 
and his Beacon pencils at fifty cents a 
dozen, or $5 a gross, have no superiors. 
\ sample dozen pens and a pencil will be 
Sent for six cents, which isn’t much money 
to try on an experiment. Mr. King is 
willing to risk his reputation on the goods. 
Send to G. Franklin King, Hawley street 
and Hawley place, Boston. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The first meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation under the new rule for semi- 
monthly meetings was held on Wednes- 
day, January 13. Considerable discussion 
was given to Comptroller Grout’s demand 
for an investigation of the methods of 
spending the school moneys. Many com- 
missioners spoke in regard to the matter 
and courted investigation. Mr. Grout was 
charged with an “excessive zeal’ and with 
“discourtesy to the Board of Education in 
not calling attention to the board offi- 
cially to what he thought was wrong, in- 
stead of appealing to the public.” Dur- 
ing the two years that Mr. Grout was 
comptroiier under the reform administra- 
tion, he found nothing to criticise. But 
now that he has been elected as a Tam- 
many man, he, dowvuless, no longer con- 
siders himself a reformer, and feels at 
liberty to criticise reform Board of Edu- 
cation. The action of Comptroller Grout 
was defended by Commissioner Jonas, 
who declared that the charges against 
the comptroller were exaggerated, and 
that he (Mr. Grout) was actuated by 
public spirit amd economy. 

A resolution was offered and adopted 
that a committee of five be appointed to 
assist Mr. Grout in every way possible in 
makirg such investigations as he deem 
advisable. 

A resolution was introduced providing 
for the continuance of the recreation cen- 
tres “pending an investigation as to 
whether the funds at the disposal of the 
board are sufficient to carry on the same, 
providing that no special economies shall 
be practiced in other departments to pro- 
vile the funds.” This resolution was in- 
troduced at the request of the mayor, who 
will see that the money is furnished by 
the city. 


MORE ROOM TO BE SUPPLIED. 

A long report from the building com- 
mittee in regard to the furnishing of tem- 
poiary relief for the overcrowded condi- 
tion of the schools was presented, but, 
owing to the lateness of the hour, was not 
acted on. 

This report provides for the erection of 
certain permanent buildings and additions 
or sites owned by the board, which will 
provide 187 classrooms, 

Also for the _ erection of tem- 
porary buildings, in public parks 
and on vacant lands to be hired for the 
purpose, of 337 classrooms. 

It is estimated that the cost of the tem- 
porary buildings will be about $500,000, 
and that they will provide accommoda- 
tions for 17,000 pupils. 

Leaves of absence for one week were 
granted for Superintendent Maxwell, Dr. 
Leipziger, Superintendent Edson, and 
Miss Whitney to attend the Atlanta con- 
vention of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A. 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL. 
The New York Education Council held 


its regular meeting at the New York Uni- . 


versity, Washington square, on Saturday, 
January 16. Dr. A. C. McLachlan, prin- 
cipal Jamaica Normal school, president; 
and Superintendent H. W. Foster of South 
Orange, secretary. 

A large attendance was on hand to 
listen to the lecture by Dr. F. M. McMurry 
of Columbia College, who was the lecturer 
of the day. His topic was “Teaching 
Children to Study.” 

Considerable interest was aroused by 
this lecture, and at the close he was plied 
with questions, which he answered in a 
satisfactory and _ intelligent manner. 
Among those who spoke from the floor 
were: Superintendent Gorton of Yonkers, 
Principal Joyce of Long Island city, Prin- 
cipal Johnson of Woodside, Superintend- 
ent Young of New Rochelle, and others. 

At the February meeting, the council 
will listen to either Dr. Brumbaugh of 
the University of Philadelphia, or Dr. 
Balliet of Springfield, Mass. At the 
March meeting, Dr. Woodrow Wilson, 
president of Princeton University, will 
lecture. 


NEW JERSEY NOTES. 
SUPT. POLAND ADVOCATES OLD- 
FASHIONED SPELLING BEES. 

At a public meeting of parents in 
Franklin school, Superintendent Poland 
addressed the parents on the value of old- 
fashioned spelling bees to secure enthusi- 
asm in this subject. 

“It is not proper,” he said, “that such 
fine school buildings should be idle so 
much of the time. Use them in the even- 
ing for social meetings and general cul- 
ture; organize spelling matches, and se- 
lect the best spellers for specimens of 
work to send to St. Louis. Then try them 
in arithmetic for quick calculations. This 
will soniewhat overcome the charge that 
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the boys in public schools are not good 
epellers and quick at figures. 

“There are forty organizations that use 
the free public library for such purposes. 
There should be a free library open every 
night in every large public school.” 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES. 

The second mid-year graduation from 
Newark high school will be held in the 
auditorium on January 28. Instead of the 
usual literary program, the graduates will 
present scenes from Shakespeare’s ‘Win- 
ter Tales,” appearing in costume. 

The diplomas will be presented by Pres- 
ident Menk. Class day exercises will be 
held January 26. There are forty-five 
graduates; thirteen have taken college 
course, twenty general course, seven 
commercial, and five English. Most of 
the girls will attend normal and training 
school. Some, however, will take post 
graduate in high schoo] and go to college 
next fall. 


APPOINTED TEACHER IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 


Anthony J. Jordon of Harrison, N. J., 
left recently for the Philippines, 
where he has been appointed teacher in 
the public schools. Mr. Jordon has 
taught in the public schools of Bangor, 
Newburg and Brooklyn. 


NEWARK. 

At the first meeting of the new Board 
of Education of Newark on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 5, President Menk and Secretary 
Argue were re-elected to their respective 
offices. 

President Menk, in his speech of accept- 
ance, spoke of the great advancement 
made in the work of the public schools in 
Newark within the past few years. 

“Manual training has been extended to 
the primary classes, sewing introduced 
into the fifth grade, cooking into the 
seventh and eighth grades, and other im- 
provements have been made all along the 
grade line.” 

PLAINFIELD. 

Formal action was taken on Monday 
night at the Board of Education of Plain- 
field, N. J., for the erection of a new high 
school building to cost $125,000. 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


THE COLUMBIA. 


No more genuine success has been made 
in Boston by a new dramatic star in a 
generation, than has been achieved by 
Miss Nance O’Neil at the Columbia 
theatre. The audiences have been so car- 
ried away by the realistic acting of this 
young American tragedienne that a half 
dozen curtain calls (so dear to the heart of 
the.most veteran actors) after each act 
have been frequent. Looking back over 
the history of the Boston stage for over 
twenty-five years it can be truthfully said 
that no female star, not even Bernhardt 
or Duse, has, during that period, made a 
more unequivocal hit than Miss O'Neil. 
Her strong supporting company includes 
that sterling actor, McKee Rankin. The 
third week of Miss O’Neil’s engagement 
commences Monday, January 25, in a 
powerful repertoire. 


MAJESTIC. 


An entertainment that should appeal 
strongly to theatre-goers of all ages, kinds 
and varieties is ‘Buster Brown,” which 
will be given at the Majestic theatre, com- 
mencing January 25, for a limited engage- 
ment, with Wednesday and Saturday mat- 
inees. There is scarcely a réader of the 
Sunday papers who has not learned to love 
the quaint little figure of innocent mis- 
chief that Richard F. Outcault has spread 
through the English-speaking world in the 
pages of the New York Herald. Buster's 
appeal has met with universal response be- 
eause he is so real. It is difficult to believe 
that anybody is realy crusty, ‘therefore 
and for which reason,” as the old docu- 
ments used to put it, we should go and 
welcome Buster in the flesh, as that clever 
little actor Gabriel, who made such a suc- 
cess with Nat. M. Wills in “A Son of 
Rest,”’ will present him. Moreover, we 
shall have the chance of seeing that most 
intelligent of canines. Buster’s dog, Tige, 
who will find a life-like portrayer in that 
admirable animal impersonator, George 
Ali. Messrs. Broadhurst and Currie, the 
well-known managers, have mounted the 
play with their usual taste and liberality, 


and given spectacular and musical accom- 
paniments of ballet, chorus, and a group 
ot “show girls’’ of ‘‘A No, 1,”’ clad in robes 
of latest cut and richest texture, supplicd by 
Wanamaker. “Buster Brown’’ suvouid be 
a great attraction. The cast includes such 
well-known people as Edward kL. Boas, 
Loie Garneau, Nannie Dodson, Luella 
Drew, Al. Lamar, Knox Wilson, Mamie 
Goodrich, Charles Swain, George Ali, and 


Gabriel. 
TREMONT. 


De Wolf Hopper wil begin the last week 
ol his engagement at the i'remont theatre 
next Monuay, where his new comic opeia, 
“Mi. Lickwick,’’ has caugnt the puwiic’s 
fancy, and where he has veen playing to 
crowded houses. “Mr. Picxwick” nas 
enough of historical element to satisty 
Dickens’ admirers, but not encugh to make 
tue work too heavy for the nonstudious 
amusement lover. The i71CK 
cnaracters are all shown, but 
they come and go amid such a 
variety ot pleasing stage pictures and in- 
cidents and such a harmonious lot of solo, 
ensemble, and orchestral music that the 
auditor who doesn’t know Dickens’ *Pick- 
wick,’’ and who has no interest in histor- 
ical detail cannot fail to be delignted. In 
many instances adaptations of hction are 
lacking in good amusement because of the 
adapter tollowing too closely the 
book. Not so with the adapter 
vf “Pickwick’’ and not so with the 
stage ‘‘Pickwick.’”’ Mr. Klein stages the 
characters to amuse the general theatre- 
goer, and his success is unquestionable. 


MUSIC HALL. 


In “The Peddier,’’ which comes to the 
Boston Music hall for a week’s engage- 
ment, under the direction of Sullivan, Har- 
ris & Woods, beginning January 25, the 
theatre-goers of tnis cily wiii get some- 
thing out of the ordinary run of comedy 
dramas. It is the vehicie which serves to 
introduce the best of Hebrew character 
delineators, Joe Welch, as a star. The 
plot of the piece is entirely different from 
anything heretofore seen, and serves to 
introduce a well laid story full of heart 
interest and pathos that appeals to every- 
one. Scenes and incidents of real happen- 
ings in the great city of New York are 
vividly shown and truthfully portrayed. 
Scenes of pathos and comedy follow in such 
rapid succession, that it may truly be said 
that there is ‘“‘something doing’’ from cur- 
tain rise to curtain fall. Mr. Weich. i» 
the character of Abraham Jacobson, has 
been given plenty of scope to show his 
histrionic ability. He surrounded 
himself with a big acting company, while 
his managers, Sullivan, Harris & Woods, 
have seen to it that all scenic settings, 
mechanical effects and accessories are the 
very best that money can procure. 


GLOBE. 

The second Ween vi wie engagement of 
Hanion brotners’ “Superba” at tne Uiobe 
tneatre Will begin om January 24. ine 
stroug tavoritism disp.ayed a.WaysS by 
boston piay-goers towarus tne tHanion 
tractions in a course of about twenty-five 
years hus been exemplified by the marked 
approval with which this newest and latest 
hhunion venture has been received, De- 
prived at first of its Boston booking for 
the holiday time, a Superba was _ later 
pooked for the Globe by Stair and Wiibur 
when they acquired this theatre. 

‘those who see the wonderful accuracy 
and precision with which the action of 
“Superba” is carried on, might be interested 
could they see the apparent bustle and 
confusion on the stage during the action 
of the play. A large force ot skilled un- 
seen workers moves with such silent care 
that order resolves itself out of chaos. 
¥ifty or more trained and experienced me- 
chanies raise and lower the hundreds of 
drops and set pieces, work inside and out- 
side of mechanical devices and illusions, 
push and haul heavy trick furniture and 
in a hundred ways lend their aid to the 
success of the performance. The Hanlons 
excel in designing and building panto- 
mimes and have no equals in the invention 
and construction of the tricks and illusions 
used in shows of this class. Their shops 
and studios at Cohasset, twenty-one miles 
from Boston, are in operation during the 
greater part of the year, and a large force 
of scenic artists and carpenters are con- 
stantly at work. 

KEITH’S. 

For the week of January 25 the follow- 
ing entertainers have been engaged at 
Keith’s: Mr. and Mrs. Gardner Crane, 
presenting a comedy sketch, entitled, “Am 
I Your Wife”?’; Charles M. Ernest, popular 
blackface comedian and singer; Mary Des- 
mond, vocal soloist; Reno and Smith, 
comedy acrobats; Mr. and Mrs. Mark 
Murphy. in the screamingly funny farce, 
“Why Dugan Swore Off’’; Dillon brothers, 
the noted parody singers, who write their 
own songs; Adolph Zink, the lilliputian 
singing comedian, who fills in _ the time 
between his selections by exhibiting mo- 
tion pictures. showing how he makes his 
quick costume changes in his dressing 
room, and Howard's trained ponies and 
dogs, 2 most attractive act for the juven- 
jles.' Laura Millard, who will be pleasantly 
remembered as the prima donna of_ the 
Castle Square onera comnany, is underlined 
for the week of February 1. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N orderto make this section of the JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor - 


asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important coilege news. 


It is a very close race between Har arl 
and Columbia University (New York) as 
to which has the largest number of stu- 
dents. Harvard has the largest number of 
undergraduates and Columbia the largest 
number of post-graduates of any institu- 
tion in the country. Taking ithe two com- 
bined, Columbia is a little ahead, having 
F865 students, while Harvard has 5,782. 
The following are the universities of the 
United States having the largest number 
of students: — 


a 
2 
$2 #2 3 
On 
5,352 513 6504 
4,296 427 196 
3,764 79 255 
University of Minnesota 3,505 160 280 
University of Wisconsin 2,884 102 188 
Northwestern .......... 2,875 46 285 
2,804 350 307 
University of Penn. .... 2,549 187 279 


University of Nebraska . 2,289 108 173 
Ka Wee 2,020 45 170 
University of Indiana .. 1,648 61 65 
University of Missouri ..1,408 .53 92 


1,378 81 129 
Johns Hopkins ......... 669 179 147 


It is interesting to compare the univer- 
sity population of the United States with 
that of Europe. The University of Paris 
is the largest in the world, and has forty- 
two departments of study with more than 
10,600 students. 

At Oxford there are 3,481 undergradu- 
ates, at Cambridge 2,958, at the University 
of London 3,880, at the Royal University 
of Ireland 1.779. at Glasgow 2,013, and at 
Edinburgh 2,929. 

The number of students at the different 
Austrian universities is as follows: — 


i 3 

3 

$306 3 

rT 


The number of students at the German 
universities is as follows: — 


tidents 
Faculty. 


—William E. Curtis, in Wisconsin 


Journal of Education. 

Cornell University is about to erect two 
buildings at an expense of $250,(0) each. 
One is the Rockefeller Hall of Physics: 
the other is the Goldwin Smith Hall of 
Languages. The latter will be paced o1 
the stone quadrangle, and will include a 
large museum of archaeology; the other 
will stand on the high ground east cf the 
main quadrangle. 

Cornell shows a gain in attendance of 
forty-five in spite of the suspension of the 
College of Forestry, which had an enroll- 
ment of over seventy and of the typho'd 
fever epidemic February, 1903, the total to 
date being 3,013 as against 2,968 at this 
time last year. The university now 
shows the largest registration ever 
re’ d in its history. Five hundred and 
si~ v-six degrees were conferred in June, 
1908, making a total of 7,148 degrees con- 
ferred by the university. 

The faculty also shows a large increase. 
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Springfield, Mass. 


It consists of 391 professors, etc., as 
against 380 last year. The new profes- 
sors are: Professors Hunt, Jones, Pear- 
son, Ronsteel, Blair, Phelps, Northup, 
Hutchinson, Snyder, Barnard, Cavanaugh, 
Parson, Shearer, Blaker, Buxton, Stone, 
Fletcher and Rice. 

The new buildings which the Stanford 
University has been putting up during the 
past five years, or ever since its great in- 
come became practically available, are 
almost finished. The corner stone of the 
last one has been laid, and two years 
more will see the scheme complete. All 
this time, Stanford has been building, not 
from its principal, but from the income on 
its $28,000,000 of funds. And now that 
the buildings are done, this money is to 
he turned into the other uses of the uni- 


versity. First of these uses will be the 
collection of a great  library.—Sunset 
Magazine. 


Professor Frederick Starr of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has announced that he 
will award a silver medal annually to 
the person in the United States who has, 
during the year, distinguished himself 
most in research work among the Amer- 
ican Indians. The medal is to be called 
the “Cornplanter Medal,” in honor of 
the Indian chief, Cornplanter, head of 
the Long House of the Five Nations. 

Professor Starr is now having six 
medels made, which he intends to present 
to the six most prominent workers in In- 
dian research at the present time. 

The reports of the president and the 
treasurer of Radcliffe College for the year 
1902-03 have just been issued. The num- 
ber of students admitted to registration 
in the college during the year was 429, 
twenty-seven less than the preceding 
year. There were forty-three graduate 
students and ninety-three special stu- 
dents. Among the students enrolled was 
one from England and one from Ger- 
many. At commencement the degree A. 
B. was conferred on eighty candidates 
and the degree of A. M. on nineteen can- 
didates. 


The department of chemistry at Har- 
vard has just received from Edwar! 
Mallinckrodt of St. Louis the sum cf 
$1,000, which is to be used in refitting the 
library of the Boylston laboratory and in 
buying new books. E. Mallinckrodt, Jr., 
has added to the gift a sufficient sum 
to pay the running expenses of the li- 
brary. 

The Peabody Museum has recently re- 
ceived two valuable collections from L. 
H. Farlow of Cambridge, consisting of 
baskets made by the Indians of Cal fornia 
and Nevada early in the last century, and 
of various articles from the Indians of 
tne northwest coast and .we Esquimaux 
of Alaska. 


The Bowdoin College catalog for the 
year 1903-04 has been issued. The enrol- 
ment shows 277 students in the academic 
The total in the college is 369. 
Last year the total was 391, the fal ing 
off being in the med‘cal department, 
which had 134 last year. Tne academic 
department has gained two. 

The catalog announces that, beginning 
next year, Bowdoin College, as a member 
of the New England college ent ance car- 
tificate board, will admit all students who 
present themselves for admission with 
certificates from principals of such sch~o's 
as are approved by the board. 
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EMIGRATION BETWEEN STATES. 


There are 54,588 natives of New York 
state now living in California, says an ar- 
ticle compiled by the Califurnia Promo- 
tion committee. New York heads the list 


in its contribution to California, while 
Illinois is second with 42,304. Other 
states which have contributed largely are 
as follows: Missouri, 35,075; Ohio, 34,569; 
Iowa, 26,789; Pennsylvania, 25,283; Mass- 
achusetts, 19,818; Indiana, 19,383; Maine, 
14,732; Michigan, 14,592; Wisc .ns.n, 13,- 
826; Kansas, 13,266; Oregon, 11,127; Ken- 
tucky, 9,988; Vermont, 5,359; New Jersey, 
5,314; Connecticut, 4,351; New Hampshire, 
3,767; Minnesota, 7,520; Nebraska, 7,170; 
Louisiana, 3,393; Colorado, 3,829; Nevada, 
7,195; Washington, 4,080; concributions 
from other states are close to or under 
the 3,600 mark. There are altogether 
367,240 natives of other states in Califor- 
nia. In opposition to these figures it is 
very interesting to note that there are 
only 70,068 natives of California living in 
other states, and there are 1,117,813 na- 
tives in California. Very few native Cal- 
ifornians go to the far east, the bulk of 
the emigration being to the south and to 
nearby states. Thus, there are only 4,549 
natives of California in New York state 
as against 3,185 in Nevada and 5,099 in 
Arizona.—Sunset Magazine for November. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LECTURES. 


The seventh series of Twentieth Century 
lectures is being given in Colonial theatre, 
on Saturday mornings at 11 o’clock, from 
January 9 to March 26,—a course of four 
by President William DeWitt Hyde of 
Bowdoin, and one of ten by Richard G. 
Moulton of Chicago Universily. Dr. 
Hyde’s course comes first. Tickets for 
the twelve are $2 without reserved seats, 
$3 with reservation, fifty -cents for 
single tickets. 

The first course is on “Types of Person- 
ality,’’ the second, “The Bible as Litera- 
ture.” 

Ten lectures and recitals by Richard G. 
Moulton, are: ‘‘The Literary Study of 
the Bible us Distinct from Theology and 
Criticism,” ‘“‘The Book of Deuteronomy as 
a Masterpiece of Literature,” “Biblical 
Philosophy, or Wisdom Literature,’ “The 
Book of Job as Philosophy Dramatized,” 
“Prophecy as a Department of Litera- 
ture,” “St. John’s Revelation as a Climax 
of Prophetic Literature,’’ “Masterpieces of 
Story in the Bible,’ “A Progressive 
Scheme of Teaching for Biblical Liter- 
ature.”’ 


FIRST HRLLENIC EDUCATIONAL 
CONGRESS AND SCHUOS, EXHI- 
BITION, ATHENS, 1904. 


An Educational Congress will be held in 
the month of April, 1904, at Athens. In 
connection with it there will be opened an 
exposition of documents and materials 
pertaining to education. 

The exposition will open on April 12, 
and will last one month. 

The exposition is to comprise two divi- 


sions: (1) Schools in Greece and Greek 
countries; (2) Materials used in educa- 
tion. 

Foreign exhibitors will deliver their 
goods at Athens not later’ than 
February 14, 1904. The organizing 


committee will take steps to obtain im- 
munity from customs for ohjects exposed, 


The organizing committee undertakes 
the safeguard of exhibits from the day of 
their arrival at the exposition quarters 
to the end of the month following the 
close of the exposition. 

Diplomas and honorable mentions will 
he accorded. The conditions of the com- 
petition and all other details regarding 
the exposition will be published in proper 
season by the committee and forwarded 
to the consulates of Greece abroad. 

Address: Comite, d’Organisation du 
Congres hellenique d’education; 42 Rue de 
l’Academie, Athenes. 


H/iGH SCHOOL ENGLISH. 


The largest and most successful teach- 
ers’ convention ever held in the state of 
New York occurred in Syracuse January 


2. More than 1,200 educators attended, 
among whom were President Hopkins of 
Williams College, Dr. A. E. Winship of 
Boston, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Charles R. Skinner, and J. Rus- 
sell Parsons, Jr., secretary of the Regents. 

The addresses delivered and questions 
discussed covered almost the entire edu- 
cational field so far as it includes primary 
and secondary instruction. 

Not the least important matter before 
the convention was the report of the sub- 
committee on the proposed course in Eng- 
lish for the Secondary schools. This re- 
port was made briefly by the chairman of 
the sub-committee, Principal Thomas 
Bailey Lovell of Niagara Falls, who then 
distributed the printed pamphlet contain- 
ing the report in full, which had been pre- 
pared by the secretary, Arthur Marvin, 
principal of the Schenectady high school. 

This English report has attracted wide- 
spread attention not only in this but also 
in other states. It is revolutionary in 
form, eminently practical in its applica- 
tion to business life, and should be 
adopted as the basis of English instruc- 
tion throughout the entire country. Pro- 
fessor Albert S. Cook, the eminent profes- 


sor of English at Yale Univer- 
sity, has said of this “Pro- 
posed Course,” “I wish a course 


substantially identical with this might be 
adopted and successfully carried out, not 
only by the state of New York, but by 
every state of the Union. In fact, if it is 
thus earried out by the state of New York, 
it is likely to serve as a model after which 
other states will pattern.” State Superin- 
tendent Charles R. Skinner took occasion 
to praise the report in these words, “Mr. 
Marvin has done the greatest work along 
the lines of advancement in teaching Eng- 
lish that has ever been done by any man 
in New York state. He has rendered a 
great public service which should be fully 
appreciated by the people of the state. 
The adoption of his plan will mean a great 
step forward in teaching the language 
which is certain to become the commer- 
cial language of the world.” 

It is a great satisfaction to know that 
some of the best high schools in the state 
of New York are already using a course 
in English which is very similar to the 
one proposed by the committee, and it is 
an even greater satisfaction to know that 
the “Approved Course of Instruction” of 
the state department includes the same 
list of books as that required in the pro-- 
posed revision. 

Walter J. Ballard. 

Schenectady, N. Y 


G. Franklin King’s concentrated ink 
powders, advertised in another column. 
make an ink second to none in quality. ana 
at a price not a tithe of that asked for 
ordinary inks, Why not try package? 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Macaulay's Critical and Historical Essays (3 vols.).. 


Homeric Studies 


h 

and the Jewish Apocryphal Writings ...... 
Religious Liberty. 
After Worcester 
Stories of Rocks and Minerals 
The Poet Gray as a Naturalist 
How to Judge 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Hadley Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.00 
Gordon “ “ “ “ 8.00 
Chater (Tr.) “ “ “ bed — 
Crane “ “ “ “ 6.00 
Dods “ “ “ “ 1.50 
Fernow T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Brunetiere as 2.00 
Brooke “ 1.50 
Montague (Ed.) G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. — 
Hall American Book Co., N. Y. —_— 
Lane “ “ “ 
Chapman Doubleday, Page & Co.,N. ¥. 2.50 
Moore Hinds & Noble, N. Y. 1.00 
Seeley “ 1.25 
Larned Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 1.40 
Harrison The Maemillan Co., N. Y. —— 
Stone Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston — 
Leete Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. —— 


Stevenson (Ed.) J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 6.00 
King Preston & Rounds, Providence —— 
Fea John Lane, N. Y. — 


Fairbanks Educational Pub. Co., Boston —— 
Norton . Chas. E. Goodspeed, Boston —— 
Sturgis Baker & Taylor Co., N. Y. 1.50 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/PT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, "’chitxeo."™ 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


NO wis the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through theyear. Mem- 
bership good until the close of season of 1904. Write for application blank to-day. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLUMBUS 
OHIO 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers 


A large and constantly increasing direct patronage from the best schools renders our 
service invaluable to every progressive teacher. 
Our new Reference Book will interest you. Sent free on application. 


BOSTO 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


WANTED: Normal graduate of experience for 


grades 4—6. Salary, 89.00. 


Teachers 


Register with us and 
improve your prospects. 
All schools supplied 
with teachers. 
B, F. CLARK, Manager, 
407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 


HE SOUTH AND WEST 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 


teachers than any 


For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


FREE AC CO MMODATIONS } Fate, Locust St, St. Louts, 


‘* THE INFLUENCE OF BRAIN POWER 
ON HISTORY.” 


The British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science met September 9 at 
Southport, Eng. Sir Norman Lockyer 
delivered his presidential address, en- 
titled “The Influence of Brain Power on 
History.” He showed that British indus- 


tries were suffering from international 
competition, dwelt on the necessity for a 
body such as the British Association 
dealing with the organization of science, 
and said:— 

“Our position as a nation, our success 
as Merchants, are in peril chiefly because 
of our lack of completely efficient uni- 
versities and our neglect of research, 
We in Great Britain have eleven univer- 
sities competing with 144 state and 
privately endowed institutions in the 
United States and twenty-two state en- 
dowed in Germany. Those are the condi- 
tions which regulate the production of 
brain power in the United States, Ger- 
many, and Great Britain, respectively, 
and the excuse of the government is that 
this is a matter for private effort. 

“In depending in our country upon 
private endowment, we are trusting to a 
broken reed. In the twelve English uni- 
versity colleges we find that private effort 
during sixty years has found less than 
£4,000,000; that is, £2,000,000 for build- 
Ings and £40,000 a year income. This 
fives us an average of £166,000 for build- 
Ings and £3,300 for yearly income. In 
the United States during the last few 
years, universities and, colleges have re- 
ceived more than £40,000,000 from this 
Source alone. 

“When we consider the large endow- 
ments of university education, both in the 
United States and Germany, it is obvious 
chat state exchange only can make any 
Valid competition possible with either.” 

He compared the vast sums spent by 
the British government on “sea power” 
and the small amounts expended on 
brain power,” and advocated duplicating 
the navy bill of 1888-89, £120,000,000, and 
devoting that amount to the increase of 


Great Britain’s brain power, new build- 
ings, and endowments. 

President Lockyer advocated establish- 
ment of a scientific national council to 
act as an advisory committee to the gov- 
ernment. 


NEW ROUTE TO THE SOUTHWEST 
VIA THE 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE § ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY. 


The Southwest Limited, Chicago to Kan- 
sas City, runs via the new Short Line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
and offers a new route to the Southwest, 
and excellence in service and equipment 
not obtainable elsewhere. One of the 
reasons for this is the fact that the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway owns and 
operates all. of the sleeping, dining, library, 
and other cars on these trains. This is the 
time to go to the Southwest, and this is 
the way. Descriptive folder free. 

W. W. HALL, 
N. E.F. & P.A., C. M. & St. P. Ry., 
369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


VARIETIES. 


Miss Primer—“She certainly puts her 
heart into her work.” 

Young Superintendent—‘‘Yes, but she 
has such a weak heart.’’—School Board 
Journal. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, reguiates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or. other causes, and is 
for sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 


cents a bottle, 
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PROMPTNESS TO THE POINT OF PREDICTION 


Stockbridge, Mass.— Telegram.— Apply immediate] ereonally, Stockbridge, Mass., superinten- 
dent, eighteen hundred.—To F. C. Barnes” D., Troy, San. 6, 


Telegram.—Starting for Stockbridge, 1.30, first train since receipt of your message.—Dr. Barnes, Jan. 6 
Telegram.—Sure Coons has another place? Not known here.—Dr. Barnes, from Stockbridge Jan. 6. 
Telegram.—Coons elected head mathematical department high school here.—To Dr. Barnes, Jan. 6. 


lam at present acting as superintendent of schools here. A teacher is wanted immediately for the 
3d and 4th grades, and the committee wilkbe glad to have you recommend one.—Dr. Barnes, Jan. 12. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


eos introduces to Coll 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY  senoois, ana Families 
and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends coll and normal uates, specialists, and other teachers to ublic and private 
schools, and fatnilies. schools. wt PRATT 


Advises parents about , Manager. 
378 Wabash 


the ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY ive. 


Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager. patrons. G teechers wanted. 
Western Office: Los Angeles. eer Bock containing valuable information Freel 

H E RB ES THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Norma! Sciooi vacancies, 

4 and the best College vacanc., wichin the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 


filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvauia and 
other States. For fu:ther information, calito see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 
: 100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
EDUCATORS EXCHANCE A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 
Gives direct nominations. Write us. 
Schermerhorn 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
4 Asnburton Pi. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES *c0% 


NEw YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIB, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 0 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Coi., 533 Cooper Bidg 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANg, Wash., Hyde block. 


(HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. £. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association 


Esta: lished 20 years, 1304 AUDITORIUM BULLDING, CHICAGO. 
Positions filled, 6,400. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


{ies EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Moinss, Iowa. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY.| Oldest and best known in U, 8. 


3 E. 14th St, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass, 


A. SCOTT & OU., Propas., 
%-A beacon St. 
¥Y.M.¢C. A. Blag., Los Angeles 


Send tor Agencs Vanue’ 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
to explain our plans to you. Address 
MANHATTAN BLpe. 


W i n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; - in every part of the country. 
Teachers’! 29-4 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


2 WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau|4y Subscriber 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. of the Journat oF Epucation who would 


like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
Established in 1889. . 7 
Has filled hundreds of places. sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO, 


Do. 61 E. 9th St., NewYork. 


GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 
Paper; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York: 10 E, 14th St., Manhattan. Chicago : 378 Wabash Avenue, 


SaN RADCISCO, Cal., 420 Farrott Bid.. 
LOS \NGELES, 525 Stin sop 


q 
q 
Title. 
preedom and 
Reminiscences Of the Civil 
The Plot of the Placards at Rennes...........,....++ ; 
History of Painting in Italy (Vols. I. and II.)........ 
Color Key to North American Birds....... ......... ee 
History of the United 
prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion ....... 
| on the Teaching of Arithmetic........ 
| — = 
—_ 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 
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JUKES-EDW ARDS 


By A. E. WINSHIP, Litt. D. 
Editor New England Journal of Education 


12mo. 


Cloth, 50 cents. 


Paper, 25 cents. 


HIS is one of the greatest educational studies ever published. Every teacher, 

minister, statesman, and philanthropist should read it. 

The descendants of Jonathan Edwards are contrasted with the infamous 
‘Jukes” family of degenerates. Shiftlessness, ignotance, and neglect have given 
to the world a family of 1,200 paupers, criminals, invalids, and imbeciles, costing 
the State in crime and pauperism $1,250,000 ; while a high original purpose, 
good surroundings, and good education have given to the world a family of 


1,400 of the “ world’s noblemen.” 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
“ Jukes-Edwards” is an exceilent book, and would 
prove a strong influence for social and moral reform 
wherever it may be read. 


DR. SAMUEL HAMILTON, Braddock, Pa.— 
The story is one that tel/s, and the book ought to be 
read by every parent as well as every citizen. 


SUPT. JOHN MORROW, Allegheny City, Pa.— 
would like to cee all our teac! ers and parents read 
Jukes-Edwards.” 


SUPT. C. A. BABCOCK, Oil City, Pa.—It 
seems to we that it would be a good pian to have 
some one read a review of *‘Jukes-Edwards” before 
every Institute in the State, or in as many as pos- 
sible. The facts in the book should be known by 
every one, 

SUPT. E. MACKEY, Reading, Pa.—I have used 
“Jukes-Edwards” in my Normal Class, and I would 
be giad to see a copy of it in the hands of every 
teacher. 

From THE PICAYUNE, New Orleans, La.— 
The mora! is obvious, and it is emphatically as- 
serted 

From THE RELIGIOUS TELESCOPE, 
Dayton, Ohio.— * * * The b ok should be read 
by every minister, teacher, and parent. 


From THE HEIDELBERG TEACHER, 
Philadelphia, Pa.- One of the most intensely inter- 
esting books we have ever read, setting forth the 
constructive force ot training and environment, and 
the destructive force of idleness and vulgarity. The 
Jukes family offers a good illustration of degener- 
acy, while a study ofthe Edwards family presents 
a cheery, comforting, and convincing contrast. The 
biographical details given add attractiveness and 
value to the book that cannot fail to inspire numer- 
ous sermons and abundant fvod for thought to 
parents. 


LUCIA AMES MEAD, in Boston Transcript.— 
Never was there more conclusive evidence of the 
results of early nurture in virtue than in the 1,400 
descendants of Jonathan Edwards. . . . . Not 
only have these cost the State nothing beyond their 
public schoo! training, but their contribution to 
American life has been great and continuous. 


From THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, — He 
gives the maxims by which the famous divi e (Jon- 
athan Edwards) shaped his life, relates his manner 
of training nis eleven children, and shows a gene- 
alogy without the name of a single degenerate (and 
but one that needs an apology, Aaron Burr). 


From THE ARGONAUT, San Francisco, Cal.— 
Forcible arguments for mental! and moral training. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 


UNIQUE IDEA 


REAL 


IN 


NEWSPAPER 


FOR 


JOURNALISM 


SCHOOL USE 


NOT AN ADDITIONAL STUDY, 


put ADDITIONAL STEAM POWER 


FOR THE PRESENT STUDIES 


Published Weekly. Beautifully Dlustrated. 
On the 2-cents-a-week plan, every one can afford one. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher above the Fifth Grade who will give the paper a trial in her school 
there will be sent for two weeks free of charge as many copies of Tue LittLe 
Curonicce as she has pupils; also free desk copy and booklet, ‘‘ Suggestions on the Use 


Samples free. 


of Current Events in Teaching.” 


Every course of study leaves something to the discretion of the teacher, and if you 
will devote a little time during the week to the use of Tux Lirtie Curonic ce in some of 
the various ways suggested, you will become as enthusiastic about it as other teachers 


who are now using it. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New England Agents 


29-A Beacon St., Boston 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweiain* 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. — new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. talogue and full in 
on application to — 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


NEW SCHOOL LANTERN 


UP TO DATE 


FITTED FOR 
ACCESSORIES 


Dept. 


McINTOSH 


Moderate Price 


Write for 
Particulars 


Four” 


CHICAGO 


Your Theme 


—if you are writes or speaking on any educativnal 
subject—is probably treated by an experi in one or 
more articles in the back numbers of | 


ZQucation 


pow in its 24th year. Our complete card -index 

makes entire contents available. Send us your 

subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num- 

ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 

85 cents. Subscription price, $300 a year. The 

eading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
nd us your entire periodical list for quotation. 


THE PALMER CO., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ow TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington’s Birthday 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Arbor Day 
AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD AND OTHERS. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND PUuBLISHING Co., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


10 East 1ith St., New YORK. 
878 Wabash Ave 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


A TRIP TO THE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 


will afford Py all the comforts of home 
from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON + SHORT LINE 


(Yeliowstone National Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars, 


We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 


Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JouRNAL oF Epucation, 
29.4 Beacon S8t., Boston. 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW weasty 


to the JOURNAL can 
subscription. 


Summer Schools. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Cornell University 
July 7 -- Aug. 19, 1904 


118 Courses in 23 Departments. Tuition, $25. 
For College, High School, and Grade Teachers. 
Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 
THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, 


The Vadas Vacation Tour 
JULY and AUGUST 


IN EUROPE 


Address Mrs. E. G. VADAS, 
303 Alexander Street, 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


se 
N. E. Dept. 


27-29 West 23d St. 
v New York. v 


120 Summer Street, »<— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


J LEIN PITMANIC SHOKTHAND isa rev- 
elation of simplicity. Greater speed. Easily 
read. Manual (19: pp.) contains complete key. 
Special price, 60c. until March 31, with privilege 
ot returning book unused and getting mouey back. 
F. J. STEIN, 3ist & Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia. 


Our Specia 
CLASS PINS 
a: High-grade work at low 
; prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


9 & 11 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing your orders. 
Trv us on yuur next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll 
Open to both sexes. Address 


and Schools. 
© Registrar. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. Cco., 
Beacon 8t,, Boston, Masa. 


M48: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 
ing. Forcircular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton 
H. BARTLETT, Principal, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIpDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
A. G. YUEN, A.M, 


QTATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH, 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FitcusurRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jouw G. THompson, Principal 


Principal, 


I2mo. 


TALKS TO STUDENTS ON THE AR 


Net, $1.00. 
A remarkably able and interesting book. The 20th Century Todd’s ** Students’ Manual.”’ 


T OF STUDY 


Adopted by several Teachers’ and Pupils’ Reading Circles. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 33-37 East 17th Street, New York. 
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